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News Items in this Issue 


The new Government in Jran is the first which has specifically 
a the improvement of labour conditions in its programme 
. 172). 
(p. 172) x aoe 
In 1940 compulsory labour in the Mandated Territory of 
Tanganyika was used mainly for work against soil erosion and on 
anti-tsetse clearing (p. 202). 


* * * 


A new Home Work Act in Argentina provides for minimum 
wage boards and conciliation and arbitration boards (p. 203). 


* * * 


The Puerto Rico Confederation of Labour has joined the 
Latin American Workers’ Confederation. (p. 211). 


* * * 


Unauthorised stoppages of work in Rumania are now treated 
as sabotage and severely punished (p. 179). 


* * * 


The French Government is providing special credit facilities, 
to a total amount of 200 million francs, for returned prisoners of 
war with businesses of their own who find it difficult to resume 


their activities (p. 191). " 


The Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions is collaborating 
actively in the measures taken for the protection of the country 
and is planning the extension of its educational activities to 
train members for their new tasks; the creation of a university 
for the labour movement is proposed (p. 214). 


* * * 


In the Netherlands East Indies the Government has allotted 
a sum of 10 million gulden to a scheme for the development of 
basic industries, which is expected to provide employment for 
about 44,000 persons (p. 173). 


* * * 


The plans for post-war reconstruction which are now being 
prepared by the New Zealand Government include a public works 
policy, land settlement projects for returned soldiers, housing, 
immigration, afforestation, and electrification schemes (p. 169). 
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(THE decision of the United States Government to spend billions 

on defence has focused a great deal of attention upon the 
relationship between consumers’ spending and inflationary pro- 
cesses.” The relationship is of special consequence for the welfare 
of workers. For them inflation is disastrous. But many of the plans 
which have been advanced for combating inflation require an un- 
necessary sacrifice by those whose living standards have always 
been restricted or below a level consonant with requirements of 
health and efficiency. What confronts the workers of the United 
States is not the problem of whether the national defence effort 
warrants this sacrifice, but whether the sacrifice is necessary as the 
only practical method of avoiding the evils of inflation. It is im- 
portant to them, therefore, that the relationship between consumer 
spending and inflation should be thoroughly examined, lest they be 





1 This article was originally written in Sept. 1941 and revised just before the 
United States was attacked. No attempt has been made to adjust the proofs of 
the article to allow for the changes brought about by the active participation 
of the United States in the war. 

2 See, e.g., Alvin H. HANSEN: “Defense Financing and Inflation Potentialities”, 
in The Review of Economic Statistics, Feb. 1941, pp. 1 et eds ANGELL, GALBRAITH, 
Hart, SHoup, and HAnsEn: “Defense Financing and Inflation”, Jdem, May 1941, 
pp. 78 et seq.; James W. ANGELL: Investment and Business Cycles (New York, 
1941), pp. 290 et seg.; J. M. CLarx: “Further Remarks on Defense Financing and 
Inflation”, in The of Economic Statistics, Aug. 1941, pp. 107 et seg.; John 
Maynard Keynes: How to Pay for the War (New York, 1940). 
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asked to bear the burden of restricted consumption before the possi- 
bilities of other practical alternatives for controlling inflation have 
been exhausted. 

The popular theoretical argument of those who would curtail 
consumer spending is based upon the fact that an ever increasing 
percentage of the productive capacity of the country must be utilised 
for creating capital equipment and instruments for waging effective 
war. As a consequence, their argument goes on to maintain, the 
possibility of supplying consumers’ goods is ultimately limited by 
the extent of the defence effort. With every increase in this 
effort the available capacity for producing consumers’ goods de- 
clines. Unless, therefore, the demand for these goods is correspond- 
ingly reduced, purchasers will bid against each other for the short 
supplies, forcing prices up. Moreover, they point out, the danger is 
intensified by the fact that, in a defence economy, the decrease in 
consumers’ supplies is normally accompanied by an increase in pur- 
chasing power in the hands of consumers, due to more employment, 
longer hours of work, and high wages, salaries, and profits. 

Theoretical arguments invariably give rise to questions of fact. 
This particular argument raises at least three major empirical con- 
siderations which have a direct bearing on the advisability of an 
immediate over-all curtailment of consumption in the United States. 
For one, it assumes that the economy is either quickly approaching 
or already operating at the extreme limits of its productive capacity. 
It is evident that an economy operating anywhere below a full 
utilisation of its resources is in a position to expand its supply of 
defence material and consumers’ goods simultaneously. Much of the 
early insistence upon the necessity of an immediate over-all cur- 
tailment of consumption was undoubtedly inspired by the convic- 
tion that the economy of the United States was rapidly reaching the 
limits of expansibility. Secondly, the argument tends to obscure 
the fact that the question of the demand for and supply of consumers’ 
goods has reference to a wide range of specific items, each of 
which is likely to be affected in its own particular way by the 
large-scale defence financing. Finally, the general argument for 
over-all curtailment of consumers’ expenditure seems to suggest 
that consumers’ demand is the vital originative factor in the de- 
velopment of inflation. Such a suggestion neglects developments 
in the economy which tend to slow down inflationary tendencies. 

In the pages that follow we shall discuss the implications of the 
foregoing considerations, and then proceed to examine some of the 
specific plans designed to combat inflation through an over-all cur- 
tailment of consumer spending. 





CONSUMER SPENDING AND INFLATION 


THE NATURE OF INFLATION 


An initial difficulty to be overcome is the lack of an accepted 
definition of inflation. Unless an attempt is made to eliminate some 
of the ambiguities in its meaning, the nature of the problem con- 
fronting us must remain obscure. On one hand every expansion of 
credit and every increase in monetary circulation is called ‘‘infla- 
tion” regardless of the context of specific circumstances within 
which the development takes place. Similarly, every price rise, 
regardless of its origin, has been labelled “inflationary”. In this 
article we are referring to those price movements which perform no 
desirable function in the economy in that they cannot lead to an 
increase in production sufficient to satisfy the growing demand, and 
serve only to ration scarce goods by making them unavailable to 
those who cannot pay the higher price. In other words, we shall not 
consider every expansion of credit or every price rise “‘inflationary’’. 
Price increases have always accompanied recovery and need not be 
viewed with alarm per se. Price increases which are a necessary 
means of encouraging less productive enterprises to produce—which, 
therefore, often occur after a recovery movement has developed to 
some extent—are not “inflationary”, as we are using the term. It 
is only when increasing prices cease to call forth the desired increase 
in goods and services, when they result from competitive bidding 
for goods which the economy can no longer produce in sufficient 
quantity, that processes are developing which we call ‘‘inflationary”’. 
A rise in prices resulting from a sustained disparity between demand 
and supply, which begins to cumulate and spread throughout the 
entire economy, is the “inflation’’ which we wish to avoid.' It is 
perhaps best described in the testimony before the Temporary 
National Economic Committee on similar developments during the 
last war, when “in spite of the vigorous demand for goods, further 
increases in production were relatively slight. The effect of the 
increased demand was reflected, therefore, after late 1915, in the 
price level, rather than productive activity, and price increases 
were tremendous.’’? 

Serious inflationary processes are usually the outgrowth of 
extraordinary events, for the structure and conditions of a modern 
economy do not ordinarily encourage them. They threaten to-day 
because national defence spending has suddenly increased the 


1In situations like the present, when the Government suddenly decides to 
embark on a prolonged large-scale purchasing programme, prices are often raised 
because of temporary shortages or in anticipation of a demand which may or may 
not overburden existing capacity. Such price rises are not strictly speaking 
“inflationary”’ as we have used the term, but being part of the vast inter-related 
price system, they tend to intensify the general inflationary situation. 

* Dr. William Tuorp in The Hearings before the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, Part 21, p. 11,066. 
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demand for certain commodities the production of which is limited 
by existing capacity and the time required for the construction of 
new capacity. The increase in demand may be directed either at 
capital goods or consumers’ goods, but for the inflationary develop- 
ment to start in the consumers’ goods industries would be very 
unusual. It could only originate there as a result of a deliberate 
attempt to bring it about through instalment buying, soldiers’ 
bonuses, and other methods of releasing, within a relatively short 
period of time, enough purchasing power for consumers’ goods to 
make existing capacity entirely inadequate. The more likely, and 
incidentally the more customary, source of inflationary danger, is 
an unusually heavy demand for raw material and capital goods. 
This fact has been consistently under-emphasised in the current 
discussion, and as a result, the inflationary threat presented by the 
increase in consumer income and consumer demand has been over- 
emphasised. 


THE INCREASE IN CONSUMER DEMAND 


In the present situation the money income which will be trans- 
lated into additional demand for consumers’ goods is for the most 
part derived income, income derived from the recent expansion in 


demand for raw materials and capital goods. Thus the possible 
increase in consumers’ purchasing power is largely determined and 
limited by the possible increase in defence production and produc- 
tion due to private investment in civilian industry. There is a 
tendency to forget that it is much easier to appropriate money and 
to place orders than it is to actually produce. The large sums of 
money earmarked for defence are not put into the hands of con- 
sumers at once, but only as production of defence material gets 
under way and proceeds in regular fashion. This development takes 
time, and, consequently, postpones the danger of inflation from 
increased consumer income. Given the three income streams that 
determine the total demand in the economy, (a) Government spend- 
ing, (b) private investment, (c) consumer spending, and given the 
existing distribution of national income, significant changes in con- 
sumer spending are very largely dependent upon and limited by the 
increase or decline in Government spending and private investment. 

Once this Government spending and private investmentaresetinto 
motion, undesirable price rises—which fail to bring about a propor- 
tionate increase in production—may occur in either the consumers’ 
goods or the capital goods industries, or both, wherever the limit of 
expansibility is reached. The emphasis in some of the recent dis- 
cussions suggests that the danger of inflation is limited to the con- 
sumers’ goods industries. Actually, when the present defence pro- 
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gramme was launched the inflationary danger was much greater in 
the capital goods industries. There, the increase in demand for 
defence material was huge and sudden, and immediately overtaxed 
capacity in the United States. Were it not for the priorities system, 
price rises would have been tremendous, and inflation an accom- 
plished fact. The increase in demand for consumers’ goods, however, 
has developed and is still developing more slowly; it has its main 
source in the wages and salaries of workers and employees newly ab- 
sorbed by the defence industries, or in the increased earnings of those 
now working longer hours or at higher wage rates than formerly; 
it depends ultimately on the rate of expansion in defence industries. 
The experience since the beginning of the national defence pro- 
gramme drives home the fact that such expansion is a comparatively 
slow process, even under the impetus of national emergency. 
The point at which an increase in the demand for consumers’ 
goods becomes a serious inflationary threat depends upon the 
ability of the economy to meet this demand by increasing production. 
This is in turn dependent upon the accumulated stocks and the 
flexibility of the factors of production in the economy. It seems 
that, except for a few analysts such as Professor Alvin H. Hansen!, 
economists have tended to underestimate the accumulated stocks 
and the flexibility of the factors of production in the United States. 
When the defence programme began, the economy had just passed 
through a severe depression during which a great part of its pro- 
ductive potential lay dormant. The slack in the defence industries 
was taken up very quickly, and the problem there soon became one 
of increasing capacity at all costs. In many consumers’ goods indus- 
tries, however, a good deal of flexibility still remained. After more 
than a year of defence effort (September 1941) large numbers were 
still unemployed. Capacity figures revealed that the plant and 
equipment in consumers’ goods industries was often operating below 
capacity. There were vast reserves of some items, especially agri- 
cultural commodities. So long as these things are true of the con- 
ditions of supply, the danger of inflation does not come from con- 
sumer spending in general, and there is no need for an over-all cur- 
tailment of purchasing power. Moreover, any increase in consumers’ 
purchasing power must not be thought of as a single magnitude 
exerting pressure in a single powerful stream. On the contrary, it 
spends itself over a wide area, being simultaneously directed at the 
entire host of goods and services that enter into human consumption. 
The threat of inflation, therefore, is not simply a question of the 
total amount of additional purchasing power released in the econ- 
omy, but of precisely where the purchasing power will be spent, and 


1 Alvin H. HANsEN: loc. cit., passim. 
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of whether it is possible to expand production in particular pressure 
areas. This is just as true of expenditures for capital goods as for 
consumers’ goods. 

Since the priorities, allocation, and price-ceiling system has made 
impossible competitive bidding for capital and defence goods, an 
examination must be made of the particular ways in which the 
increase in consumer income and demand is likely to make itself 
felt in the near future. The following examination has been made for 
the current fiscal year. At its beginning, 1 July 1941, there were few 
conspicuous shortages of consumers’ goods; by and large the demand 
was being satisfied. Most of the price rises which had taken place 
(e.g. agricultural commodities) were evidently not the result of 
shortages but of the deliberate policy of the Government in pursuit 
of a particular agricultural price policy. The potential increase 
in consumer demand after 1 July springs: (a) from an increase 
in wage rates; (b) from an increase in hours worked by those pre- 
viously employed; (c) from an increase in expenditure for consumer 
goods resulting from an increase in incomes of entrepreneurs, farm- 
ers, and professionals; (d) from an increase in consumer credit; 
(e) from forward buying and an increase in inventories in the various 
stages of production and consumption; (f) from an increase in the 
number of persons employed. 

Most of these increases in consumer spending are difficult tu 
estimate. We have ventured estimates wherever possible in order to 
illustrate the problem, and in order to provide a rough test for our 
theoretical assertions. To be on the safe side we deliberately chose 
maximum figures, which may tend to exaggerate the increase in 
consumer spending. If a further increase in the cost of living can be 
avoided through price control or other Government measures, it 
may be assumed that wage rates will remain comparatively stable 
for the duration of the current fiscal year, with probably a slight 
tendency upwards.” Hours of work will undoubtedly increase in 
those industries in which the demand for defence material is par- 
ticularly pressing, and in which three shifts are not feasible. In the 
light of all the available though insufficient data we do not feel that 
we should be underestimating the possible development by assuming 
that the increase in purchasing power resulting from the possible 





1 None of the developments from 1 July to the time of writing invalidates the 
points being made. By the time this article is published the situation will un- 
doubtedly have changed considerably. The Price Control Bill may have been 
passed, new taxes will have been levied, and other changes will have taken place 
in the economy. Such changes will not affect the theoretical implication of what 
we are here maintaining, and any action that will have been taken in neglect of 
these considerations we shall feel has been ill-advised. 

2 If the Government is unable to prevent a further rise in the cost of living, 
wage and salary earners will undoubtedly demand proportionate increases. In 
that event, some of our estimates would have to be revised. 
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increase in wages and in hours of work will amount to about $1,500 
million for the current fiscal year. This would mean that about 
8,750,000 men—approximately a quarter of the entire labour force— 
would earn about $175 more annually because of an increase in 
either hours or wage rates. The possible increase in consumer 
spending by entrepreneurs, farmers, and professionals for certain 
luxury items may be quite considerable. But the additional expen- 
diture for the “necessities of life’, particularly by those who did 
not previously belong to the lower income groups, is not likely to 
be significant. The extent of the increase depends partly on the 
changes in the income tax law and the effects of official propaganda 
on saving habits. No reliable numerical estimate is possible. In 
view of recent measures', an increase in consumer spending from 
expansion of consumer credit and instalment buying is unlikely. 
If anything, these will be curtailed. Finally, it is impossible to esti- 
mate the effect upon consumer demand of the tendency to hoard 
and build up inventories in the various stages of production and 
consumption. The process may continue as long as prices seem to be 
on the upgrade and talk of the impending inflation has not sub- 
sided. Unless we are soon engulfed in a serious inflation, it is un- 
likely to continue much longer. Price and distribution control may, 
in fact, eliminate it. 

The most important of the possible sources of increased demand, 
however, will be wages and salaries paid out to newly employed 
individuals. Here more accurate estimates are possible. Total civil 
non-agricultural employment in July 1941 exceeded the level of 
July 1940 by 3,200,000 men. There is no reason to assume that the 
increase for the current fiscal year will be any greater.? In fact, 
since the absorption of workers is greatest while unused capacity 
is being brought into play, the rate of increase of employment may 
even decline in certain industries from the first to the second year 
of the defence effort. On the other hand, the increase in secondary 
employment resulting from the operation of the multiplier may be 
greater in the second year than in the first. There is little likelihood 
of a significant increase in the number of people employed in agri- 
culture in the present fiscal year.* For some time now total agricul- 
tural employment has been on the decline. The possibility of an 
increase in employment in the dairy industries will probably be 

1 Cf. Federal Reserve Bulletin, Sept. 1941, pp. 825 et seg. 

2 In a press release of 27 June 1941, the Secretary of Labor announced that 
“the number of wage and salaried workers in non-agricultural employment will 
increase 2% to 3 million in the next twelve months. No measures that can be 
taken at this time are likely to result in a much greater increase in the next six 
months than is implied in these figures.” 


*In the year from May 1940 to May 1941 “agricultural employment has 
changed only seasonally” (Federal Reserve Bulletin, June 1941, p. 503). 
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offset by the normal contraction of employment in agriculture. 
If we take all those factors into consideration, we can expect total 
employment in the economy to rise by not more than 3,500,000 
during this fiscal year, an estimate well above that quoted by the 
Secretary of Labor. This figure includes the probable increase in 
the armed forces of the United States, whose members—as con- 
sumers—cannot be neglected.’ In other words, during the present 
fiscal year about 3,500,000 additional wage and salary earners will 
receive incomes which will emerge as additional demand in the 
economy. If we assume an average weekly income of $32 (the aver- 
age weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries for the last 
month published, September 1941, were $32.01”), each of these 
3,500,000 men will earn approximately $1,650 annually. The total 
annual income of all these people will amount to $5,775 million. 
If we are interested in the possible inflationary pressure that these 
additional workers will generate during this fiscal year, it should be 
noticed that the estimate of total earnings for the year is high, and 
tends to exaggerate rather than understate the inflationary poten- 
tial. For one, the $32 estimate of the weekly earnings of each newly 
employed person is undoubtedly over-generous. That figure was the 
average weekly income of persons already employed in manufac- 
turing industries. As employment increases, however, the percentage 
of newly absorbed workers in the upper income groups is not as 
great as the percentage of highly paid wage and salary earners 
among the many millions originally employed. The average weekly 
earnings of the new workers will thus in all probability be lower 
than the average weekly earnings of those previously employed. 
For another, our statistics assume that the 3,500,000 men will be 
employed immediately, all at the same time, when actually they 
will probably be taken on at an average rate of 290,000 a month, 
and so delay considerably the full impact of the increased purchasing 
power. Finally, we have made no allowance for the much feared and 
almost certain ‘‘priority unemployment”’. All of these factors leave 
a wide margin of safety in our analysis, which can adequately take 
care of the possible increases in purchasing power previously men- 
tioned as incalculable. 





1 The National Resources Planning Board (After Defense—What?, Washington 
1941, p. 5) estimates that the number engaged in military service will increase 
from an average of 1,800,000 for 1941 to an average of 2,500,000 for 1942. 
Active apy | by the United States will now increase these figures. It 
should be noted that the increase in demand for consumers’ goods created by 
— men in the army is smaller than that created by re-employing men. For 
our problem, therefore, a soldier counts for less than a worker. This was taken 
into consideration in reaching the 3,500,000 figure. 


s Monthly Labor Review, Nov. 1941, p. 1324. 
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The addition to the wage bill of $5,775 million is not entirely 
new purchasing power. Before these 3,500,000 men were employed, 
they and their families consumed. They had income from unem- 
ployment insurance, relief organisations, charitable organisations, 
or savings. If, while they were unemployed, they lived on an aver- 
age relief allotment of about $10 per week’, they each received about 
$500 per year. Three and one-half million of them spent about 
$1,750 million while they were unemployed.? Subtracting that 
from $5,775 million leaves $4,025 million in additional purchasing 
power which may be poured into the economy during the next year 
as a result of increased employment. To have any idea of how much 
of an inflationary threat this additional $4,025 million represents 
requires, first, an approximation of the way in which it will be 
spent, and second, a determination of capacity in the particular 
pressure areas. 

In the following attempt to ascertain the way in which the 
increase in consumer purchasing power from July 1941 to July 1942 
will be spent, we used statistics collected by the National Resources 
Committee on average expenditures of American families for main 
categories of consumption during 1935-36°, arranged by income 
level. Assume that each of the 3,500,000 men to be newly employed 
during the current fiscal year is the head of a family. Families that 
earned up to $500 spent an average of $466 for all items, $203 of 
which went for food. Those that earned between $1,500 and $1,750 
spent approximately $1,512 for all items, $527 of which went for 
food. In other words a family earning $1,650 can be expected to 
spend $324 per year more on food than a family in the $500 per year 
group. If 3,500,000 families, previously subsisting on $500 per year, 
receive $1,650 during the next year, the increased demand for food 
in the economy as a whole may be estimated at about $1,100 million. 
Proceeding in the same way, we can estimate the increased demand 





1 No information exists as to the average amount of relief paid to the un- 
employed through the various unemployment insurance schemes, including 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance, the Work Projects Administration, and 
general relief. Nor is there any information available to indicate how the newly 
employed wage and salary earners were distributed among the various relief 
agencies before their reabsorption. The estimate of $10 average ay | relief 
payments was made on the basis of data published in the Social Security Bulletin 
and information received by the authors } sm Government experts. Some of the 
figures in the Social Security Bulletin suggest that actual average relief allotment 
may have been higher. If this be the case, the amount of additional purchasing 
power resulting from re-employment would be so much smaller. 

2 We made no allowance for the amount which some of the unemployed may 
have received out of the current income of their families or friends. This amount, 
obviously, should not be deducted from the increase in purchasing power resulting 
from their re-employment. 

+ Since the general pattern of consumer expenditure does not seem to have 
changed much in the last five years, there can be no objection to using this study 
for the kind of estimate we are making. 
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for other items between July 1941 and July 1942. In a similar 
manner we can estimate the increase in expenditure that is 
likely to result from the increase in wage rates and hours of work. 
We assumed that this would mean that about 8,750,000 people 
would earn about $175 more per year. This would shift them from 
an average annual income of $1,650 to one of $1,825, which would 
mean a shift in average total expenditure from $1,512 to $1,684 
per year. The difference in annual expenditure for food, for instance, 
would then be approximately $31 for each family. For 8,750,000 
families the increase in expenditure for food would be about $271 
million. The complete results for all items are recorded in the 
following table: 


ESTIMATED INCREASE IN EXPENDITURE FOR CONSUMERS’ DUE TO 
THE INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT, HOURS OF WORK, AND WAGE RATES 


(in thousands of dollars) 





Increase in expenditure a See 
a salary earners working 
ary prevs- longer hours or at 


ously unemployed higher wage rates 


Total 
expenditure 





1,134,000 271,250 1,405,250 
0 619,500 306,250 925,750 
Household operations.. 381,500 175,000 556,500 
Clothing 392,000 148,750 540,750 
Automobile 378,000 271,250 649,250 
i 717,500 70,000 241,500 
Recreation 126,000 61,250 187,250 
Furnishings........... 164,500 70,000 234,500 
Personal care 80,500 26,250 106,750 
70,000 35,000 105,000 
Transportation 45,500 17,500 63,000 
Reading 38,500 8,750 47,250 
Education 31,500 35,000 66,500 
Other items 28,000 26,250 54,250 




















The table re-emphasises the fact—so important in an evaluation 
of the danger of inflation from increased purchasing power—that 
consumers diversify their spending, that the rising demand will be 
spread over wide areas, in many of which there either is no shortage 
or there is sufficient capacity to increase production. A glance at 
the estimates suggests that at worst the difficulties will be restricted 
to certain categories of consumption. There are very few food 
shortages in the country. The United States has been accumulating 
surpluses for years. The most important items in household opera- 
tion expenditures are heat, light, refrigeration, and motor power 
bought in various forms of coal, coke and briquettes, fuel oil, 
gasoline, electricity, gas, and ice. There does seem to be some 
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danger of shortages of coal, gasoline, and fuel oil, due primarily to 
the transportation problem. But the other items that go into house- 
hold operation are telephone and water charges, laundry, express 
and freight charges, matches, wax paper, clothes pins, clothes lines, 
scouring powder, etc., a host of items whose curtailment can scarcely 
be expected to help defeat the enemy. “Other items” includes 
certain miscellaneous expenses, most of which are of infrequent 
occurrence, such as money lost and stolen, bad debts, expenses for 
funerals and the purchase and upkeep of cemetery lots. An examina- 
tion of most of the other categories, clothing, medical care, recrea- 
tion, personal care, tobacco, transportation, reading and education, 
makes it clear that most of the increased consumer expenditure will 
make itself felt in lines which can meet the demand for additional 
supply without much difficulty or hindering of the defence effort. 
As for the housing shortage, no reduction in consumer spending will 
solve that problem. People must find dwellings within a reasonable 
distance of where they work whether their expenditure is restricted 
or not. The only solution for the problem is more housing; and until 
that is provided, the Government can only hope to keep rents 
stable through price-fixing decrees. That leaves automobiles and 
furnishings, which include refrigerators, electric toasters, washing 
machines, and some other items which compete with defence for 
raw materials, capacity or skilled labour. 


SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


The crucial problem, then, is not one of providing for an over-all 
curtailment of demand throughout the economy, but of devising 
appropriate measures which will justly and efficiently prevent 
“inflationary” price movements in the particular cases showing a 
disparity between supply and demand. 

Two types of measures have been suggested: (a) a general cur- 
tailment of consumers’ purchasing power in the hope that such 
curtailment will result in reduced spending for those items in which 
shortages of supply exist or may develop; or (b) the direct methods 
being used in capital and defence industries: priorities, rationing, 
and price ceilings. 

Two different methods have been advocated for the general cur- 
tailment of demand through curtailment of purchasing power: 
first, compulsory loans, such as the deferred spending scheme of 
John Maynard Keynes'; second, lowering of individual income 
tax exemptions and an increase of individual income tax rates. 


1 Cf. John Maynard Keynes: How to Pay for the War (New York, 1940). 
For further details, see E. J. Ricnes: ‘‘Who Shall Pay for the War ?”’, in Studies in 
War Economics (International Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series B, 
No. 33, 1941), pp. 42 et seq. 
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The Keynes Plan 


The Keynes scheme, recently advocated for the United States 
as an anti-inflationary measure!, was designed for the British 
economy, which differs from the American economy in at least one 
essential respect, namely, in the fact that England is compelled to 
import large quantities of food and many other important com- 
modities from abroad.? Where this is true, znd where serious ship- 
ping difficulties exist, over-all curtailment of consumption through 
an over-all curtailment of purchasing power may become advisable 
far earlier than would otherwise be the case.* In any case the Keynes 
scheme was contrived for an economy rapidly approaching the 
limits of its productive capacity in which ‘“‘we should be faced with 
the novel consequences of more than full employment”. So 
said Keynes himself in a New Republic article‘ in which he 
emphasised that the United States was still a long way from the 
special situation for which his plan was devised, that the economic 
consequences of vast war preparations in the United States would, 
for a long time to come, be essentially different from those which 
then confronted Great Britain. 


It is possible that the time may come when a further expansion in the United 
States could be made at the expense of consumption. My plan for Great Britain 
would then deserve your examination. But I feel sure that this is a long way off. 
It will not come quickly or suddenly. I should not expect it unless the United 
States was also supporting a large army in the field® . . . There is, therefore, no 


1 See, for instance, a petition to the President circulated by faculty members 
of the Wharton School of the University of Pennsylvania and signed by 81 
economists. 

2“*About 80 per cent of all the consumption in the United Kingdom met by 
retail sales consists of food, drink, tobacco, and clothing—that is, of goods produced 
from agricultural products and raw materials. At the same time Great Britain 
normally depends on overseas food supplies for perhaps as much as two-thirds of 
her total food consumption, and her relative dependence on overseas supplies of 
agricultural raw materials is still greater. In a protracted war, therefore, agricul- 
tural raw materials, foodstuffs, must bear the full brunt of whatever curtailment 
of consumption proves necessary.” J. H. RicHTER: “Rationing in the United 
Kingdom”’, in Foreign Agriculture, Jan. 1941, p. 14. 

*This should not be interpreted as either a defence or a rejection of the 
Keynes scheme for England. That question would require a special study. 

«J. M. Keynes: “The United States and the Keynes Plan’’, in The New 
Republic, 29 July 1940, p. 157. 

+ A large army in the field on a war basis creates a much more serious situation 
from the point of view of inflation than does the Selective Service Act.At the time of 
writing less than 3.5 per cent. of all gainfully employed persons were in military ser- 
vice, according to the National Resources Fealier Board, and the grounds of se- 
lection have eliminated those with dependants. This peacetime army is fed, housed, 
and paid a small salary. In case of active belligerency, however, not only are the 
armed forces greatly extended, but the working population is under the added 
strain of providing consumption goods for the dependants of those who fight. What 
is more, if the country involved becomes part of the battlefield, the destruction of 
life and property interferes with production, thus curtailing supply and intensify- 
ing the inflationary movement. 
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reason why the United States Treasury should be searching out ways to restrict 
consumption or to stimulate saving by compulsory methods . . . Your war prepara- 
tion, so far from requiring a sacrifice, will be the stimulus, which neither the vic- 
tory nor the defeat of the New Deal could give you, to greater individual consump- 
tion and a higher standard of life.1 


Since this statement was made, Mr. Keynes has become an 
adviser to the British Treasury, and it is said that he now 
approves of the Keynes Plan for the United States. But the basic 
condition which inspired his remarks—the less than full employment 
of industrial capacity—is still in evidence in the United States 
to-day. 

The Keynes scheme, considered as an inflation preventive for 
the United States, is open to other serious objections. Firstly, there 
is no guarantee that a compulsory restriction of over-all spending 
will successfully curtail consumption where the needs of the econ- 
omy most require it. Secondly, it is doubtful whether the Keynes 
scheme will be effective in those income groups which previously 
had regular saving habits. Finally, it places the largest part of the 
burden of restricted consumption on the lower income groups, 
while the upper income earners escape comparatively unscathed. 

The first objection grows out of a supposed virtue of the scheme: 
unlimited freedom of choice for the consumer. Keynes makes much 
of the fact that his plan, by maintaining consumers’ choice, is con- 
siderate of the wide variety of needs and tastes as between one 
man and another: 
Constriction of the pocket is the alternative which a free community should 
prefer (to constriction of the pantry). The abolition of consumers’ choice in favour 
of universal rationing is a typical product of that onslaught, sometimes called 
bolshevism, on differences between one man and another by which existence is 
enriched.’ 


Whatever appeal this plea for individuality has in other con- 
texts, it serves here only to cloud the issue. Mr. Keynes sees umi- 
versal rationing as an allotting to each of us of “identical rations 
of every consumable object”. But the conditions in the United States 
do not yet require control of aggregate consumption or rationing of 
every consumable object; in all probability, the United States will 
not require it for quite a while. It needs, at most, control of con- 
sumption in those areas in which shortages are or may become mani- 
fest. The very freedom of choice, therefore, which “‘constriction of 
the pocket’’ permits, the freedom of each individual to choose the 
specific areas in which he will restrict consumption, may doom the 
Keynes scheme to failure as far as its anti-inflationary objective is 


1J. M. Keynes, loc. cit., p. 158. 
* KEYNES, op. cit., p. 53. 
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concerned. It may well be, for example, that those consumers who 
are forced to curtail consumption will decide to continue purchasing, 
say, automobiles, and restrict their expenditures for food, housing, 
clothing, medical care, personal care, or recreation. As a result, the 
demand for automobiles, or other such commodities in which short- 
ages exist, would either remain unchanged or would not be reduced 
as much as is necessary. On the other hand, there would have been 
an unnecessary curtailment of demand in areas confronted with no 
shortages, which did not compete with defence, and in which pro- 
duction could be expanded with no inconvenience to the defence 
effort. So long as shortages are restricted to a limited number of 
particular areas in the economy, the effectiveness of any over-all 
reduction of purchasing power for curtailing demand in specific, 
deficient commodities must remain in doubt. Consumer choice can be 
capricious, and if inflation threatens, it seems inadvisable to leave 
such a dangerous situation largely to the whims of consumers. 

The second and third objections to the Keynes plan grow out of 
the difference in saving habits among the various income groups in 
our economy. In the middle and upper income groups which ordin- 
arily save considerable portions of their earnings, the effectiveness of 
the Keynes plan is bound to be diluted by discontinuance of usual 
voluntary savings or by dissaving. As these groups strive to main- 
tain their accustomed standard of life, they will tend to reduce or 
entirely replace voluntary savings by an amount roughly equal to 
what they will be compelled to save. If, for example, a middle 
income family customarily saves $200 a year towards a college educa- 
tion for its children, and the Keynes plan compels it to save $200 a 
year, it will probably discontinue its usual voluntary savings, 
secure in the knowledge that eventual repayment of the loan by the 
Government will enable it to give the children the education planned 
for them. In the middle and upper income groups, therefore, com- 
pulsory saving is not likely to result in any considerable curtailment 
of consumer expenditure, unless the rate of compulsory saving is 
high enough to more than offset the possible reduction in voluntary 
savings. 

Finally, from the point of view of social justice, it is necessary 
to note the ironical fact that the effectiveness of the Keynes plan 
is inversely proportionate to the level of income. Compulsory saving 
would be most effective in reducing the spending of the lower income 
groups, which should be the very last to be forced to curtail consump- 
tion. The National Resources Committee study of consumer ex- 
penditure in the United States shows that, in 1935-36, families with 
an annual income under $1,250, comprising 54.88 per cent. of the 
population, not only did no voluntary saving at all, but were forced 
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to spend more than before to maintain existence. This is the group 
that barely manages to get along. To its members consumers’ choice 
is largely a myth. Each expenditure has the compulsion of necessity. 
Curtailing their total consumption through curtailmentof purchasing 
power, under the pretext of maintaining consumer choice, gives them 
“freedom’”’ to choose among necessities, to decide whether they will 
restrict consumption by sacrificing food, medical care, clothing, 
etc. But as we move into the high income brackets we discover that 
these groups usually have sufficient idle funds to make their demand 
effective even after they have been compelled to save. They may 
have to give up extravagant luxury items but very few of the items 
that fall into the typical categories of consumption. Even if their 
incomes be curtailed by compulsory saving or additional taxation, 
enough would be likely to remain to enable them to approach their 
accustomed standard of life. 


Income Tax Measures 


Most of the objections to the Keynes plan obtain with equal 
force against the claim that broadening the income tax base will 
reduce the danger of inflationary price movements by curtailing 
demand for the scarce items in the economy of the United States 
to a point where it does not exceed supply. The imposition of taxes 


will certainly curtail the amount of purchasing power to be spent 
by the lower income groups for consumers’ goods, but it may not 
be at all effective in the particular danger zones. Assume, for 
example, that it is necessary to curtail the consumption of refriger- 
ators or automobiles because the productive capacity, labour, or raw 
materials in question are needed for defence purposes. If a tax 
scheme results in a general reduction of consumers’ purchasing, 
there is no assurance that consumers will not continue to purchase 
refrigerators and automobiles, compensating for the reduction in 
their budgets by less motion picture attendance, by saving on 
certain kinds of food, and in general, by saving on recreational 
expenditures. Should this happen, and it is a very real possibility, 
the effective demand, and hence the inflation danger, would con- 
tinue to exist as far as refrigerators and automobiles were concerned. 

The over-all curtailment of consumer purchasing power, whether 
accomplished through compulsory savings or by increasing pay- 
ments under the income tax, would not only have failed to perform 
its function of reducing the demand for specific commodities com- 
peting with defence, but it would have forced consumers to abstain 
from purchases which would have been a harmless source of satis- 
faction. Furthermore, like the Keynes plan, the tax schemes neglect 
the realistic consideration that tax rates or compulsory savings rates 
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are not likely to be severe enough in the near future to curtail the 
consumer expenditure of the higher income groups. A tax on the 
little man means so much less that he can consume. But tax or no 
tax, in the upper brackets there is sufficient saving to maintain the 
high standards of consumption by a corresponding reduction in 
voluntary savings. The National Resources Planning Board reveals 
that families with an income between $3,000 and $4,000 save 15.6 
per cent. of their income; between $5,000 and $6,000, 29.5 per cent.; 
between $15,000 and $20,000, 39.9 per cent.; and over $20,000, 
50.7 per cent. of their income. Out of this reservoir of purchasing 
power will come funds to maintain consumption, while lower in- 
comes are bearing the burden of restriction. Whatever virtue these 
schemes may have as revenue-raising devices’, or as defences 
against inflation in an economy which is approaching the limits of 
its productive capacity, they are undesirable as inflation preventives 
in an economy in which shortages are restricted to particular areas 
of production and distribution.? 


Rationing and Price Control 


None of the foregoing remarks should be interpreted to mean 
that there is no need for action in the United States. The fact that 
inflation is a slow process, that it takes time to develop in a complex 
modern economy, makes it no less important to institute controls 
when price developments look as if they may get out of hand. In 
times like these there is not only the threat of price movements 
which we have defined as inflationary, but the additional problem 
of unnecessary price rises which go hand in hand with the business 
optimism of a seller’s market. The preferable instruments of control 
in consumers’ goods industries are price fixing and rationing, already 
employed in the distribution of raw materials and capital goods. 

Instead of curtailing purchasing power in a general way, these 
methods would operate directly to eliminate competitive bidding, 
and distribute short supplies equitably. In addition, they would 
allow the consumer to use all of his income to maximise his satis- 
factions in those categories of consumption which in no way inter- 

‘It is important to distinguish the revenue-raising objective from that of 
preventing inflation. Otherwise it is possible that revenue requirements will be 
met by sacrificing prevailing standards of equity in taxation, on the ground that 
the necessity of preventing inflation leaves no other choice. 

1 The objections raised to the Keynes scheme and to the plan to lower income 
tax exemptions also apply to suggestions recently made to combat inflation by 
increasing social security premiums. These are even less desirable anti-inflationary 
measures than the Keynes scheme, which includes a graduated tax on the upper 
income groups and — for repa ing the workers after the war a sum equal 
to the amount they have been qandl to save during the emergency. This, of 


course, is not an argument against the much needed expansion and improvement 
of the social security system in the United States. 
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fere with defence. So long as a number of consumers’ goods indus- 
tries are operating below capacity, so long as there is a degree of 
elasticity left in the factors of production, the inflationary danger 
comes not from an excess of total demand in the economy over total 
supply, but from demand outrunning supply in specific industries. 
What waste then of resources and human satisfaction to curtail 
total consumption, when purchasing power should be redirected 
into those channels in which it can harmlessly continue to provide 
for the needs of man. 

There is great danger that the mistake England made in the 
early days of the war effort may be repeated in the United States. 
The whole problem of rationing is being approached rather gingerly, 
as if it were in some way a reflection on the productive prowess of 
the country. Like the British before them, the United States is 
shying away from the most direct approach to the problem; and it 
is suggested that administrative difficulties warrant the adoption 
of less effective and less just methods. By now, England, as well as 
Germany, has recognised the advisability of shifting the question 
of rationing from the realm of discourse to the field of action, where 
skill and ingenuity are successfully coping with most of the adminis- 
trative problems. In America, where there are so many fewer short- 
ages, the problems are likely to be much simpler. If the United 
States would learn from the mistakes of others, it should take to 
heart the warning implicit in a remark in the London Economist: 


It is only because of the erroneous belief that rations necessarily represent a 
confession of weakness that, in every case since the war started, rationing in this 
country has been introduced too late. . .! 


No claim is made that rationing and price control are free of diffi- 
culties. There will undoubtedly be evasions. Some goods may "be 
difficult to ration, in which case price control will have to function 
by itself to give each consumer, regardless of his income, an equal 
chance to obtain the item. We know full well that eventually it may 
mean empty shelves as far as some of these items are concerned. 
But no other scheme promises to fill them, and no other has proved 
as effective for distributing limited supplies equitably. 








1 The Economist, 7 June 1941, p. 750. 





Problems of Food Supply in France 


Since the summer of 1940 the public authorities in France have 
issued nearly five hundred Acts, Decrees, and Orders dealing 
with the question of food supply. In other words, this has been one 
of the problems with which they have been most concerned and 
occupied, and it continues to engage their attention. 

Military events gave rise to the problem, and their direct and 
indirect consequences have aggravated it. The main factors are to 
be sought in the destruction of crops in the zone of operations, the 
desertion of their land by the holders before the invading armies, 
the shortage of labour, draught animals, machinery and fuel, and 
the destruction of stocks; in brief, the catastrophic decline in pro- 
duction and the exhaustion of reserves. To these have been added 
the purchases and requisitions made for the armies of occupation 
or to meet German requirements, the division of France into two 
zones which are normally interdependent as regards food supply, 
the interference with means of communication (destruction of roads, 
bridges, etc., shortage of rolling stock, and the like), and, lastly, the 
obstacles to importation. 

It may be convenient to divide the body of measures which have 
been taken to cope with the problem into two principal stages; in 
the first, roughly comprising the second half of 1940, the chief 
feature is the adoption of emergency measures intended to produce 
speedy results, whether provisional or not; in the second, of which 
it cannot yet be said with certainty whether it has been completed, 
the measures taken are more systematic and aim at long-run effects. 
It should be clearly understood, however, that the distinction is not 
absolute. The second period has not been lacking in expedients, or 
adjustments and new arrangements of earlier expedients; while, 
conversely, the methods of organisation which have been developed 
in that period were, in some cases, prepared in the preceding period, 
and even initiated during the last quarter of 1940. 


EMERGENCY ACTION 


The first objective was to avert famine. Hence the first measures 
taken aimed at setting to work at once all the human and animal 
resources that were immediately or speedily available; in other 
words, they sought to set production going again at whatever cost, 
to ensure that existing products and their substitutes would be fully 
utilised, to increase stocks by encouraging imports wherever pos- 
sible, and, lastly, to see to it that the foodstuffs so produced, pre- 
served, or acquired would be distributed as equitably as possible. 
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One of ‘the first steps taken was the Act"of 28 July 1940', which 
authorised the Minister and Secretary of State for Finance to grant 
loans to agricultural credit institutions up to a total amount of 
2,000 million francs for the purpose of promoting the revival of pro- 
duction by means of loans to farmers in the occupied zone who had 
suffered losses in, consequence of the war. This same purpose of 
speeding up production and increasing its potentialities inspired 
the Act of 18 August 1940, which provided for the cultivation of 
urban waste land; next, the Act of 27 August 1940?, under which 
2,000 derelict farms, measuring 54,000 hectares in all, were restored 
to cultivation; also, to a large extent, the Act of 22 August 1940, 
providing that not less than one-tenth of the area of every vine- 
yard comprising not less than five hectares or producing not 
less than 500 hectolitres of wine must be devoted to other crops, 
excluding pastureland, woodland, and gardens; and, lastly, the Act 
of 25 November 1940, which by means of subsidies facilitated the 
creation of 250,000 workers’ allotments devoted to the growing of 
vegetables.* 

These measures were followed by a series of Acts and Orders 
intended to secure that everything which could be used for purposes 
of nutrition would be fully utilised. They include the Act of 17 
September 1940 prohibiting the transformation of food products 
into products not used for food; the Act of 9 November 1940 pro- 
hibiting the waste of bread; the Order of 7 December 1940 prohibit- 
ing the use for animal consumption of any grain suitable for making 
flour for bread; and a body of measures prescribing and organising 
(sometimes with the assistance of school children) the collection of 
olives, chestnuts, beechmast, horse chestnuts, the pancreas of 
cattle and pigs, the rennet of calves, lambs, and kids, and the liver 
of fish (for the extraction of vitamins); and, supplementing these 
measures, the Acts of 24 March and 20 May 1941 providing for the 
utilisation of foodstuffs held up in ports or customs warehouses. 

Side by side with the legislative measures prohibiting the ex- 
portation of oysters, shellfish, pigeons, rabbits, prepared meats, 
etc., there were such Acts as that of 17 September 1940 admitting 
free of customs duty to France and Algeria all products originating 
in the French zone of Morocco, within the limits of the fixed quotas; 
that of 21 October 1940 suspending customs and licence duties on 
a large number of foodstuffs, the scope of which was widened still 
further by the Order of 8 June 1941 containing a long list of products 
admitted free of duty; and that of 24 June 1941 admitting free of 
_ a quota of 45,000 tons of groundnut oil from French West 

rica. 

As early as 30 July 1940 an Order was issued containing the first 
effective rationing measures. These were supplemented and ex- 
tended by Orders of 17 September and 21 October and a Decree of 
22 December 1940 so as to cover all articles of prime necessity. An 
Order of 17 September 1940 organised the distribution of food- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 


122. 

: Idem, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1941, p. 250. 

+ In addition, the National Relief Organisation has assisted in the creation, 
enlargement, or reconditioning of 1,250,000 kitchen gardens. 
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stuffs among manufacturers :ngaged in their transformation and 
retail traders. On 18 September, the official agricultural and food 
supply services, which had been co-ordinated since 1 September 
1939, were amalgamated and a Secretariat of State for Food Supply 
was set up, its organisation being governed by an Act of 8 October 
1940. By degrees the principal parts of the machinery of food supply 
were put into place. An Act of 27 September 1940 set up national 
distribution offices; on the basis of the Act of 18 August 1940 which 
established a provisional system of industrial organisation and pro- 
vides for price fixing, an Act was passed on 21 October 1940 which 
revised and supplemented the earlier legislation on prices; this in 
turn was amended by the Act of 27 June 1941 setting up regional 
price committees. In November 1940 a committee to control food 
supply transports was appointed, and an Act of 8 December 1940, 
amended on 14 January 1941, regulated the transportation of food- 
stuffs; an Order of 21 December 1940 organised the General Food 
Supply Inspectorate, which, on the one hand, supervises the local 
food supply services and, on the other, carries out enquiries into 
questions of diet, substitute foods, etc., through the medium of its 
Scientific Food Supply Committee and Central Research Office. 


THE ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 


After the first urgent measures had been taken and the first 
wheels in the machinery of food supply had been set going, the next 
thing to do was to organise agricultural production for the future 
on a suitable basis, to raise its output as nearly as possible to the 
level of the elementary needs of the population, and to regularise 
the marketing of agricultural products over the year as a whole. 
In anticipation of the spring season, the problem of labour supply 
was the first to call for attention. The promotion of mechanical 
methods of cultivation could to some extent make up for the short- 
age of labour, but at the same time account had to be taken of the 
shortage of all kinds of liquid fuel. This was the subject of the Acts 
of 24 January 1941 and 16 February 1941, of which the first deals 
with the granting of subsidies to agricultural groups formed for 
purposes of mechanical cultivation and the second with the utili- 
sation of electricity in agriculture. Later, an Act of 30 April 1941 
organised an agricultural machinery service through the rural 
inspectors. As a means of increasing the supply of labour the Acts 
of 9 and 10 March 1941 introduced, respectively, a system of requisi- 
tioning adult labour for work for the 1941 season and a rural civic 
service, for which young persons of seventeen to twenty-one years 
offage*can be requisitioned; at the same time an Act of 9 March 
1941 prohibited the employment of agricultural workers in non- 
agricultural undertakings.! Supplementing these measures, special 
privileges were granted by the Act of 15 March 1941 on old-age 
allowances to pensioned workers who leave an urban centre in order 
to settle in the country”, and an Act of 30 May 1941 introduced a 
system of settlement grants for families of rural origin who wish 
to return to the land, measures inspired by a back-to-the-land policy 

1 For an account of these three measures, see Jniernational Labour Review, 


Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 440 et seg. 
s Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 606. 
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which is in harmony with the underlying conceptions of the earlier 
Act of 27 August 1940 concerning the vocational training of young 
persons for agriculture, recruited for preference among children 
coming from urban centres.! This same policy of back-to-the-land 
and encouragement of agricultural industry gave rise to the Act 
of 5 April 1941 concerning the application of social and family 
legislation to agriculture, placing all questions of agricultural social 
policy under the Minister and Secretary of State for Agriculture 
and leading to the measures of reorganisation which have been 
taken with respect to agricultural insurance and agricultural mutual 
benefit societies. The same policy was also in part responsible for 
the Act of 2 December 1940 fixing the status of the French peas- 
antry. 

The Act of 9 March 1941 concerning the reorganisation of land 
tenure and agrarian consolidation is an extension in more organic 
and permanent form of the efforts made in the preceding summer to 
widen the basis of agricultural production. It provides for the 
expropriation and bringing into use of derelict and uncultivated 
land and aims at counteracting the excessive breaking-up of agri- 
cultural holdings, which is considered to be one of the factors in 
the rural exodus and at the same time an obstacle to the cultiva- 
tion of many holdings and to the best utilisation of the land.* This 
Act was accompanied by a number of measures for increasing agri- 
cultural production as such. Some give direct encouragement by 
fixing remunerative and sometimes guaranteed prices for agricul- 
tural products in general and for cereals, oils, wines, beetroot, milk, 
dairy products, etc., in particular, or by granting output bonuses 
(potatoes, pulse and other “dry” vegetables, beetroot) and bonuses 
for prompt delivery, or, on the contrary, for storage and conserva- 
tion (cereals), etc. Other measures form part of a general plan of 
production drawn up by the Secretariat of State for Agriculture 
and Food Supply. These include the cultivation contracts intro- 
duced by the Act of 9 February 1941, which apply in particular to 
the production of potatoes and pulse, and, to some extent, to 
that of beetroot and oils. For a farmer who enters into such a con- 
tract, it fixes the area to be cultivated, prices, conditions of delivery, 
and methods of supervising the execution of the contract. The Act 
provides that if the number of contracts entered into is too small as 
compared with the general plan, farmers will be selected in each 
locality who will be given an order to cultivate a specified area or pro- 
duce a specified quantity. Such an order will be binding and will not 
confer on the farmer the advantages granted to persons entering 
into a contract voluntarily (priority for the supply of fertiliser or 
seed or for the granting of quotas in the event of a limitation of 
cultivation in the future, etc.). On the same lines an Act of 13 
September 1941 authorises the Secretary of State for Agriculture 
and Food Supply to require all farmers who have sown an area of 
more than ten acres with potatoes to hand over a specified fraction 
of their crop. This compulsory delivery may be made at the farmer's 





1 Idem, Vol. XLII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1940, p. 251; see also Vol. XLV, 
No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 85. 

2 Idem, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, p. 318. 

* Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 419. 
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choice to a co-operative society or to private traders or to the food 
purchasing board for his canton. 

Lastly, these measures in the field of production are paralleled 
by action on the market intended to ensure a certain stability in 
supplies and prices. The Act of 8 February 1941 strengthens the 
earlier regulations with regard to the stocking of foodstuffs and pro- 
hibits other than authorised persons from holding stocks of any 
kind of foodstuffs or other produce for purposes of sale. An Order of 
11 August 1941, co-ordinating the provisions of some fifteen earlier 
Orders concerning stocks of foodstuffs, agricultural produce, etc., 
provides that any person or body corporate who for any reason 
whatever holds on the last day of each month stocks of an article of 
food or other product listed in a schedule to the Order in excess 
of the quantity fixed by the schedule must notify the amount to the 
departmental food supply authorities (the notifiable minimum is 
25 kilogrammes for rice, salt, wheat flour, dried or salted fish, pre- 
served fruit or vegetables, jam, potatoes, pulse, sugar, chocolate, 
cocoa, coffee, etc.; 50 kilogrammes for lard, vegetable fats, oil, 
margarine; 100 kilogrammes for salted or smoked meat, preserved 
meat, frozen poultry, etc.). An Act of 24 May 1941 concerning the 
supplies of ordinary wine for the 1940-41 season provides that all 
stocks of wine from the 1940 and earlier harvests in excess of family 
requirements must be placed at the disposal of wine merchants for 
supplying the country as a whole, or else they become the property 
of the general food supply authorities. On the other hand, in order to 
reconstitute national stocks in face of the winter, the sale of certain 


products was temporarily prohibited; that of rice by the Order of 
31 August 1940 and the Act of 22 December 1940, that of pulse in 
the spring of 1941, and that of macaroni and other pastes in August 
1941. In the case of certain other products, such as wine and home- 
produced molasses for cattle-feed, a system of spreading marketing 
over a period of time was introduced. Lastly, the general food supply 
authorities may acquire foodstuffs by requisition and seizure. 


EFFECTS OF THE MEASURES 


The comprehensiveness of the measures that were taken and the 
order of their adoption have meant a definite improvement in the 
situation, at least within the limits of the rationing system. But 
these limits still remain very narrow and in the case of several 
essential products are clearly insufficient. All the problems have 
not been solved and some of the solutions that may be thought to 
be final are in fact precarious in character. 


The Bread Problem. 


The problem of the bread situation in 1941 may serve as an 
illustration of the nature and dimensions of the difficulties met with 
in the recent past, and possible in the future. At 1 February 1941 
the total available stocks of wheat amounted to 33,075,000 quintals 
(25,990,000 quintals in the occupied zone and 7,085,000 quintals in the 
unoccupied zone) as compared with a yearly demand for 41,887,000 
quintals (26,987,000 in the occupied zone and 14,900,000 in the un- 
occupied zone) ; the total prospective deficit was thus one of 8,800,000 
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quintals (1,000,000 in the occupied zone and 7,800,000 in the unoccu- 
pied zone), exceeding in amount twice the monthly consumption for 
the whole country. In the unoccupied zone several departments had 
no more wheat, while in many others, the bread supply was secured 
only up to 15 March or 15 April. 

In collaboration with the Director-General of the National Inter- 
occupational Cereals Office!, the Secretary of State for Food Supply 
decided on a whole series of measures for filling this yawning gap: 
increase in the proportion of flour extracted (yielding 1,500,000 
quintals); use of inferior grain (250,000 quintals); mixing of sub- 
stitutes with baking flour (750,000 quintals); further reduction of 
rations in both zones (1,600,000 quintals), and additional reduction 
of the bread ration in the occupied zone (75,000 quintals) ; importa- 
tion of North African grain (700,000 quintals) and American flour 
(125,000 quintals of flour, corresponding to 145,000 quintals of 
grain) ; reduction of the levy for the occupation authorities (2,000,000 
quintals), etc. 

In the unoccupied zone a further step was the transfer of a sub- 
stantial quantity of grain from the occupied to the unoccupied zone, 
which meant that an agreement had to be reached with the occupa- 
tion authorities and a difficult problem of transport solved. By 1 
June 1941 the gap had been filled. 


RATIONING 


The rationing system now covers every foodstuff of prime 


necessity. The rations vary with age and occupation and are subject 
to revision once a month. 

The classification of consumers for food supply purposes has 
been changed frequently. Since 1 July 1941 it has been as follows: 


Class E: Children of either sex under 3 years of age; 

Class J 1: Children of either sex aged 3 to 6 years; 

Class J 2: Children of either sex aged 6 to 13 years; 

Class J 3: Boys and girls aged 13 to 21 years; 

Class A: Consumers of either sex aged 21 to 70 years who are not engaged in 
work giving a right to classification under head T or C; 

Class T: Consumers of either sex aged 21 to 70 years who are engaged in 
heavy work calling for considerable muscular effort; 

Class C: Consumers of either sex over 21 years of age (no upper age limit) 
engaged personally and by trade in agricultural work; 

Class V: Consumers of either sex over 70 years of age whose occupations 
do not authorise their classification under head C. 


For the month of October the rations were fixed as follows: 


Bread: Class E, 100 grammes a day; classes J 1 and V, 200 grammes a day; 
classes J 2 and A, 275 grammes a day; classes J 3, T, and C, 350 grammes a day. 
If the supplies in the department are insufficient, the prefect may decide that the 
bread ration tickets shall be worth less than their normal amount. 

Plain or mized flour: Classes E, J 1, and V, 250 grammes a month. 


1 This Office took the place of the National Inter-occupational Wheat Office. 
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Meat: 250 grammes a week. The prefects may reduce this amount to 125 
grammes in rural areas. A supplementary ration of 450 or 900 grammes a month, 
according to class, is granted to persons engaged in heavy work. 

Cheese: 50 grammes a week for all classes. 

Fats: 450 grammes a month, with a supplementary ration of 300 or 600 
gtammes a month, according to class, for persons engaged in heavy work. 

Sugar: Class E, 1,000 grammes a month; other classes, 500 grammes a month. 

Rice: Class E, 200 grammes a month; other classes, nil. 

Macaroni and similar pastes: 250 grammes a month for all classes (this ration 
was withdrawn during the summer). 

Coffee: Class E, nil; other classes, 150 grammes of mixture (composed of 90 
grammes of substitutes and 60 grammes of coffee) or 60 grammes of decaffeinised 
coffee unmixed with substitutes. 

Chocolate: Classes J 1 and V, 125 grammes a month; classes J 2 and J 3, 
250 grammes a month. 


The consumption of milk is subject to special regulations, within 
the general framework of the Act of 27 July 1940 concerning the 
organisation of dairy production and the Order of 31 July 1940 
concerning restrictions on milk and dairy produce. A special milk 
card is issued in exchange for one of the food card tickets, chosen 
at the beginning of each food supply period by the Minister and 
Secretary of State for Agriculture and the Secretary of State for 
Food Supply. The quantities of whole milk which may be issued are 
34 litre per day for children up to the age of 6 years; % litre per day 
for children of 6 to 13 years; 4 litre per day for expectant and nurs- 
ing mothers; and a variable quantity for sick persons on a milk diet. 

The authorities may prohibit the sale of milk for the consump- 
tion of children of 6 to 13 years wherever they have been able to 
organise the distribution of equivalent quantities of milk in the 
schools. In certain schools in urban centres milk derived from gifts 
from the American Red Cross was distributed during the course of 
last summer. 

Vitamins, in the shape of sweets provided by the American Red 
Cross, have been distributed on several occasions in schools in urban 
centres. 

During the spring of 1941 50 grammes of bread per schoolday 
were distributed in the schools and had to be consumed under the 
supervision of the teachers. On the last Sunday in May 1941 and the 
first two Sundays in June a daily ration of bread derived from flour 
given by the American Red Cross was distributed free of charge to 
all consumers in the unoccupied zone. 

The funds collected by the National Relief Organisation have 
enabled it to provide for the feeding of a million persons in mutual 
aid canteens every day. Similarly, the Organisation enables the 
school canteens to give additional nourishment to 800,000 children 


every day. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Although certain difficulties have been overcome in part and for 
the time being, the situation is thus seen to be serious, and though 
time may improve certain aspects, it may aggravate others. 
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It is estimated that the increase in the area put under cultiva- 
tion during the 1941 season was one million hectares, and it is 
reasonable to expect an increase in production, even though output 
will not reach the normal level owing to the shortage of labour, seed, 
fertiliser, agricultural implements, and means of traction, The 
harvest of wheat and other cereals, both in France itself and in 
North Africa, has been satisfactory. 

It does not look as if the difficulties due to the shortage of means 
of transport have been much reduced, but the problem of exchanges 
between the two zones of France and that of imports from the colon- 
ies have been adjusted in a manner that may perhaps be pre- 
carious but has very definitely relieved the situation. 

In order that the distribution of the principal foodstuffs over 
the whole of French territory might be more balanced and regular, 
an agreement was reached in February 1941 with the occupation 
authorities, and a plan for exchanges between the occupied and 
unoccupied zones was drawn up, taking into account the resources 
and requirements of each. The regulations introduced at about that 
date were modified when at the beginning of the summer of 1941 
certain adjustments were made in the line of demarcation between 
the zones. 

Next, relations between France itself and the colonies improved 
greatly during the second half of 1940, and transactions between 
France, Algeria, and Tunisia tended to become as frequent as in time 
of peace. From August 1940 to February 1941 the following quanti- 
ties of goods were unloaded in French ports: wine, 363,000 tons 
(19.5 per cent. of the wine imports from the colonies in 1938); 
cereals, 260,000 tons (25 per cent.); groundnuts and palm seed, 
180,000 tons (25 per cent.); fruit and vegetables, 135,000 tons (32 
per cent.), etc.! 

Detailed information is not available on the distribution of 
imported products between the two zones, except in the case of fruit 
and vegetables from North Africa. In accordance with a decision of 
the National Fruit and Vegetable Office, shipments of fruit and 
vegetables imported from North Africa are distributed between 
the two zones under the supervision of a special office at Marseilles, 
60 per cent. being consigned to the occupied zone and 40 per cent. 
to the unoccupied zone.’ 

Among the problems that have not yet been solved, that of the 
production of fats is capable of improvement in the future, at least 
in the case of vegetable fats; but the supplies of meat remain small 
and there is no immediate likelihood of an increase. According to a 
statement made by the Minister of Agriculture, France has lost 
1,500,000 head of cattle since the war. In reviewing the situation at 
the end of November 1941, he pointed out that before the war 
France consumed 1,700,000 tons of meat, whereas to-day rather 
less than half this quantity is available. As in most other European 
countries, stock raising has been made difficult by the shortage of 

1 La Conjoncture économique et financitre, Mar.-Apr.-May 1941. 

» This proportion is approximately that between the populations of the two 
zones. The occupied zone comprises about 67 per cent. of the total population of 
the country. Its share of national production represents 97 per cent. of the total 


in the case of the sea fisheries, 74 per cent. for wheat, 70 per cent. for potatoes, 
77 per cent. for horses, 65 per cent. for cattle, 55 per cent. for pigs, etc. 
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artificial cattle-feed, which was formerly imported in large quanti- 
ties. Far from being able to bring the quantity of livestock up to 
normal, there has been a decline in the production of cattle by 12 
per cent., in that of sheep by 14 per cent., and in that of pigs by more 
than 40 per cent.’ 

In brief, the situation is still very uncertain and comprises many 
unknown factors, especially those connected with the requisitiont 
and purchases of the occupation authorities.? In some importans 
fields, however, it seems that the prospects for the food supply of 
the French population are improving. On 16 July 1941 the Minister 
and Secretary of State for Agriculture stated that there was less 
reason to be anxious about the supplies of the country during the 
coming year: ‘‘The spectre of famine is now leaving us’’. 








1 New York Times, 30 Nov. 1941. 

+The President of the National Inter-occupational Cereals Office said re- 
cently (Nov. 1941) that the French contribution to the flour supply of the army of 
occupation formed 9 per cent. of the harvest, while the German requisitions of 
oats amounted to 19 per cent. of the harvest (New York Times, 30 Nov. 1941). 





Trade Union Membership Problems 
of Transferred War Workers 
in Great Britain 


The movement of workers from one job to another in Great 
Britain has raised a variety of complicated internal problems for 
the trade union movement as a whole and for each individual trade 
union. One of these problems is that of the recognition by one trade 
union of the membership cards of another. The special arrange- 
ments which have been and are now being worked out to safeguard 
the trade union membership rights of transferred workers are 
essential to facilitate the movement of workers from one job to 
another in accordance with changing war labour requirements. 
Although the British trade union movement is united through the 
Trades Union Congress, each trade union retains autonomy in 
dealing with its own affairs. The wartime problems of membership 
raised by the large-scale transfer of workers from non-essential to 
essential work overlap the sphere of action of each individual union, 
and have, therefore, been given considerable attention both by the 
General Council of the Congress and by the executives of the many 
unions concerned. Trade unions in the industries subject to a con- 
centration of production, such as the textile industry, have been 
faced with a tremendous loss of membership. On the other hand, 
trade unions in war industries, such as the engineering industries, 
have been faced with a tremendous influx of new members, which 
has brought up unpleasant memories of the state of the industry 
after the last war. An individual trade unionist who goes from one 
job to another has been faced, in the absence of special arrange- 
ments, with a double entrance fee and dues, as well as with the loss 
of the privileges which he had acquired through membership in his 
former union. 

In order to avoid confusion in the trade union movement 
and inconvenience and financial loss to transferred workers, 
many unions have come to agreement among themselves in regard 
to the mutual recognition of trade union membership cards. 
The General Council of the Trades Union Congress has made 
recommendations on the subject; but the conditions on which 
any one union will accept members has traditionally been a 
question for that union to decide and not for the General Council, 
which has no jurisdiction whatever in the matter. As yet, therefore, 
there has not been any general recognition of trade union cards and 
the question is handled through inter-union wartime agreements. 
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PROPOSALS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL 


The General Council of the Trades Union Congress issued a 
statement in the summer of 1940 in which it presented the alterna- 
tives for handling the recognition of trade union cards, namely: 


(a) To allow matters to proceed in an unregulated way, except in so far as 
certain unions might have joint working agreements; 

(b) For the General Council to ask unions to observe a uniform principle of 
joint recognition of the cards of trade unionists coming into shops under their 
control; or 

(c) If necessary, to qualify this arrangement (under (6) ) by some per capita 
fee payable to a union willing to recognise the membership cards of another union. 


The General Council considered that to leave the question to 
solve itself would result in endless confusion and jurisdictional con- 
flicts. It pointed out that application of the uniform principle of 
general recognition of trade union cards meant that it was necessary 
to think of trade unionism as a whole, rather than for individual 
unions to absorb large numbers of members from other unions for 
whom they would continue to bear responsibility when the war 
comes to an end. A mutual recognition of union cards would, in 
the opinion of the Council, stabilise the trade unions in non-war 
industries and enable members to transfer back to their own indus- 
tries more easily after the war and to regain the rights of full 
members in their former unions. 

After consideration, the General Council decided to urge the 
executives of the various unions to accept the principle of general 
recognition of union cards. This would mean that each “‘recognising”’ 
union would instruct its officers that, when a trade unionist entered 
a factory or shop in which that union was established, that member’s 
existing union card would be fully recognised, on the understanding 
that the member would work under and abide by the agreements 
and terms negotiated by the ‘‘recognising’’ union with the em- 
ployer. The “‘original’’ union to which the worker belonged, how- 
ever, would maintain all the services and benefits to which the 
transferred member was entitled, although it would not be con- 
cerned with trade negotiations and would agree that a transferred 
member should work under the discipline of the ‘‘recognising”’ 
union. Moreover, when the trade unionist left his war work, he 
would be entitled to full facilities for employment, if available, in 
his old industry. He would continue to pay his contributions either 
to his own branch (as previously), or to the nearest branch in the 
district to which he was transferred, or by post. 

Wherever possible, the General Council stated that it would like 
to see agreement for full recognition of the man’s original card in 
this way. If modifications were found to be absolutely necessary, 
however, the Council proposed certain special arrangements within 
the general scheme. Thus, there might be a weekly trade contribu- 
tion to the “recognising” union for trade negotiations and matters 
of legal aid arising out of employment, including workmen’s com- 
pensation claims. If this arrangement were adopted, the Council 
would supply to the “‘recognising’’ unions a special emergency con- 
tribution card for recording the suggested contribution. Alterna- 
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tively, arrangements might be made between the unions concerned 
and the Council as to methods of securing a uniform contribution. 
The General Council recognised, in addition, that special modifica- 
tions might have to be made for women workers, whose trade union 
contributions were often lower than those of men. 

The Council submitted this scheme to the unions for their views 
and expressed the hope that they would be willing to let the scheme 
operate for a limited period, subject to extension, thus demonstrat- 
ing ‘their readiness in a moment of grave national danger to co- 
ordinate and simplify machinery governing inter-union relations 
which are of general concern to the movement”’.! 

The results of this proposal were presented to the Trades Union 
Congress held in Edinburgh in September 1941. The final classifica- 
tion of replies from individual unions at that time was as follows: 


78 unions (membership 1,966,312) favoured general (free) recognition of trade 
union cards.? 

22 unions (membership 274,734) favoured recognition subject to a trade con- 
tribution or per capita fee. 

17 unions (membership 2,262,431) were generally unfavourable to the pro- 
posals of the General Council. 


A number of unions replied that they were not likely to be very 
much affected by the problem. In some cases, however, they gave 
general support to the Council’s proposals for mutual recognition 
of cards. 


Attitude of the Amalgamated Engineering Union 


Among the unions that opposed the scheme were a few important 
unions in the munitions and metal-working industries, including the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union. The A.E.U. has insisted that 
anyone employed in that industry must become a member of the 
Union, pay entrance fees, and have a clear trade union card. 
Members transferred from other industries join what is known as 
the Temporary Section of the Union and are affected by the general 
arrangements governing dilution in the engineering industry. The 
policy of the Union, as described to the 1941 Trades Union Con- 
gress, is as follows: 


We have never said to any trade unionist coming into the engineering industry 
“You must drop your card”. What we have said is this: ‘These are jobs which 
custom and practice, shall we say, have given to members of the A.E.U. If you 
come into the industry and do these jobs, then you must pay your contribution 
to this organisation, not only for the work that it is doing on behalf of its own 


1 The plan of the General Council was published in Labour (official organ of 
the T.U.C.), Aug. 1940, pp. 570-571. 

+A list of the unions which agreed to ay the — of reciprocal free 

nition of trade union cards is given in the Report of the General Council to 
the a Union Congress (section 173). It includes the National Union of 
Railwaymen, the Engineering and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen, the Pattern- 
makers Association, the National Society of Painters, the Typographical Associa- 
tion, the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, the General and Municipal 
be pe nd Union, a number of textile and hosiery workers’ unions, and a variety 

others. 
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members, but for the work that it is doing for the dilutees that are coming in.” 
The A.E.U. is largely responsible for conditions in the engineering and munitions 
industry, and all we are asking of the other workers who come into the engineering 
industry is that they will take up a temporary card of membership in a special 
section that we have created. We have never said that they must drop their own 
card. They can continue to be members of their original organisation. 


The General Council met in February 1941 with the executive 
officers of the unions that were unfavourable to its scheme, in order 
to see whether agreement on some kind of uniform scheme was not 
possible. The initiative was without success, however. The Report 
made by the Council to the 1941 Congress stated: ‘The unions 
represented were not prepared to modify their policy, and the 
General Council reluctantly came to the conclusion that further 
progress along those lines was impossible”’.? 

A confidential circular was sent to the unions which had stated 
that they were in favour of the principle of reciprocal free recogni- 
tion, giving a list of such unions and advising that they should put 
the principle into practice among themselves. A further circular was 
sent to unions that had stated a preference for recognition of cards 
subject to a trade contribution or per capita fee, asking whether 
they wished to associate themselves with this limited scheme of 
reciprocal free recognition of cards; and a number of such unions 
replied that they did wish to take part in this scheme. 


MopeEt INTER-UNION AGREEMENT BASED ON THE GENERAL 
CouNCcIL’s SCHEME 


The following agreement between the National Union of General 
and Municipal Workers and the National Union of Distributive and 
Allied Workers illustrates the individual arrangements for recog- 
nition of union cards made between certain unions and based on the 
principles put forward by the General Council.* 


Memorandum of Agreement (dated 17 May 1941) between the National Union 
of General and Municipal Workers on the one hand, and the National Union 
of Distributive and Allied Workers on the other, relating to War Emergency 
Regulations for the mutual recognition of the cards of the members of each 


Union, wherein 
It is agreed: 

(1) That where a member of one of the unions signatories to this agreement 
during the period of the war enters into a factory, workshop, or department in 
which the other union is established and holds the working agreements with the 
employers, his (or her) existing trade union card will be recognised in full on the 
distinct understanding that he (or she) will in all respects work under and abide 
by the terms of the agreement negotiated with the employer by the “recognising 
union”. 

(2) That such recognition shall continue for the period of such employment 
during the war, provided that the worker concerned remains a fully paid-up 
member of his (or her) “original union’”’. 


1 Report of Proceedings at the Seventy-Third Annual Trades Union Congress 
(Edinburgh, 1-4 Sept. 1941), p. 332. 

3 Tbid., p. 171. 

+ Cf. The New Dawn, 19 July 1941, p. 227. 
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(3) That the member's “original union” shall be responsible for the mainten- 
ance of all services and benefits to which the member is normally entitled, except 
that the “original union” will not be concerned with, or take any part in, trade 
negotiations. 

(4) The “recognising union” will continue to be responsible for all negotiations 
in respect of all the employees in the factory, workshop, or department as the case 
may be, and the member whose card is recognised will work under the discipline 
of the “recognising union”. The officers of the “recognising union” shall exercise 
complete authority with regard to the conditions under which the worker is 
employed in the factory, workshop, or department. 

(5) That at no time and under no circumstances will the member whose card 
is recognised by the “recognising union” act as a recruiting agent for, or seek to 
extend the influence of, his “original union”’ in the factory, workshop, or depart- 
ment where he (or she) is employed, neither shall he (or she) act in any way preju- 
dicial to the interests of the “recognising union”’. 

(6)The worker to whom such recognition is given shall at least once every four 
weeks produce his (or her) trade union membership card to the shop steward, 
local branch secretary, or other responsible officer of the “recognising union”’, and 
satisfy such officer that he (or she) is a fully paid-up member of his (or her) 
“original union”’. 

(7) That this agreement shall be regarded as a temporary war emergency 
measure, and shall have effect as from the 12th day of May, 1941, and that any 
question arising subsequent to the signing of the agreement but not provided for 
therein shall be the subject of mutual negotiations with a view to reaching a 
settlement satisfactory to both parties. 


Since some of the most important trade unions in munitions 
work and engineering have not yet agreed to the general plan for the 
mutual recognition of union cards, but instead continue to lay down 
unilaterally the conditions governing the admission of new members, 
the plan of the General Council, as incorporated in inter-union agree- 
ments, does not yet cover many workers who have been transferred 
to more essential work. It is probable, however, that the scope of 
such agreements will broaden considerably, because the majority 
of the trade unions are co-operating whole-heartedly to overcome the 
difficulties involved and tend to stress to an increasing extent the 
solidarity of the trade union movement as a whole. 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union, although maintaining 
its refusal to participate in the general scheme, has been making 
agreements on an individual basis, for example, in connection with 
the transfer of a number of textile workers to munitions work in a 
particular district. ‘‘We have reached very definite agreement with 
organisations that are bringing their members into the engineering 
industry”, one of the A.E.U. delegates told the 1941 Trades Union 
Congress, ‘“‘and we are prepared to continue to make agreements 
with other organisations . . .”’; adding, “‘but we certainly are not 
prepared to give up our right to allow a large number of workers in 
other unions to come in without the A.E.U. having some say in 
respect of the conditions, wages and other matters connected with 
work for which we shall be responsible’. This reservation, however, 
does not conflict with the principles of the scheme of the General 
Council. Moreover, the Edinburgh Congress of the Trades Union 


j ba of Proceedings at the Seventy-Third Annual Trades Union Congress, 
p. 332. 
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Congress, held in September 1941, adopted by a vote of 3,399,000 to 
1,482,000, a resolution endorsing the policy of the General Council 
in endeavouring to secure agreement between affiliated unions on 
the general recognition of membership cards, and continuing: 


Congress is of opinion that as the transfer of workers from peacetime to 
essential war work is a purely temporary measure, those trade unionists so trans- 
ferred should receive recognition of their trade union card under one of the schemes 
originally put forward by the General Council, and instructs the Council to take 


further steps to implement this policy.! 





1 Jbid., p. 326, 





All-Inclusive Coverage of Occupational 
Diseases under the New York 
Workmen’s Compensation Law 


INTRODUCTION 


All workmen’s compensation laws in principle allow the pay- 
ment of compensation in case of disease which arises accident- 
ally out of and in the course of employment. Other specifically 
occupational diseases,some of which are of gradual onset, are brought 
within the scope of compensation by one of three methods: 


(1) The double-column schedule, showing the disease and the process in 
which it is contracted. 

(2) The single-column schedule, showing either (a) the disease, or (6) the 
substances whose production or use may cause unspecified disease. 

(3) ‘‘All-inclusive-coverage”, whereby any disease is compensable if it arises 
out of the employment. 


Some laws provide for more than one method. The method 
most frequently used is that of the double-column schedule. The 
only diseases which are compensable under this method are those 
in respect of which two conditions are satisfied: (1) that the disease 
is mentioned in the schedule; (2) that the workman was employed 
in the process shown in the schedule opposite the disease. The 
disease is presumed to have been contracted in the process unless 
the employer (or insurer) proves the contrary. 

In most countries where the double-column schedule is in use, 
when the scheduled disease is present but the workman was not 
employed in the process shown in the schedule opposite the disease, 
the onus of proof that the disease is due to the nature of his em- 
ployment rests on the worker. 

The single-column schedule of diseases only is used in some 
countries (New Zealand, Argentina, Norway) where the workman 
must prove that the disease was due to his employment. The single- 
column schedule of tcxic substances is used in Switzerland, and 
again the onus of proof that the disease arose from contact with the 
substances rests on the worker. 

Provision is made for the all-inclusive coverage of disease due to 
employment, in New South Wales, eight of the States of the U.S.A., 
Spain, and several Latin American countries, by simply omitting 
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the reference to “accident” in the definition of the risk covered by 
the workmen’s compensation law. The absence of any general 
scheme of compulsory sickness insurance is certainly a factor which 
has favoured the introduction of such provision in those countries. 

In New South Wales, for example, the risk is defined as “‘per- 
sonal injury arising out of and in the course of employment”, 
including ‘‘a disease so arising whether of sudden onset or of such a 
nature as to be contracted by gradual process’’. Reference to the 
compensation statistics of this State shows that the causes of 
disease, after ten years’ application of this definition, represent less 
than one per cent. of the total number of cases compensated (lead 
poisoning among miners and silicosis among stone workers are 
covered by special legislation). 

The absence of compulsory sickness insurance will, of course, 
act as an incentive for the worker to ascribe any disease to his 
present or past professional activity. A priori, therefore, the exten- 
sion of the coverage to any disease not enumerated in a schedule 
may lead to some unexpected and costly results. 

It is therefore of interest to examine the working of one of the 
existing schemes of general coverage in a large industrial (though 
not mining) State, like that of New York, where a provision to 
cover ‘“‘any and all occupational diseases’’ was introduced in 1935. 


Tue New YorxK SYSTEM OF COVERAGE 


The New York Workmen’s Compensation Law includes a 
double-column list of 27 occupational diseases (section 3, subdi- 
vision 2, paragraphs 1-27). If the employee was employed in any 
process mentioned in the second column of the schedule of diseases 
and his disease is the disease in the first column of such schedule 
set opposite the description of the process, the disease is presump- 
tively deemed to have been due to the nature of that employ- 
ment and the worker is entitled to compensation. 

In 1935, as from 1 September, a new paragraph, 28, was added 
to the schedule, to the effect that ‘‘any and all occupational diseases” 
shall be compensated if due to the nature of ‘‘any and all employ- 
ments” within the scope of the Law. The State Insurance Fund 
has met the problem of the increased insurance cost due to enactment 
of this paragraph 28 by offering group plans of insurance on a non- 
profit basis, with return of any savings to the insured employers. 

The provisions with regard to occupational and other diseases 
in force at present can be summarised as follows: 


“Disability or death resulting from any of 27 occupational diseases listed in 
a schedule or from any and all occupational diseases”, if due to the nature of an 
employment specified, and if contracted therein (subject to exception) within 12 
months previous to date of disablement is to be treated and compensated as an 
accidental injury, subject to special conditions, including provision for appor- 
tionment where the disease is contracted under several employers; requiring 
certain information to be given by employee to employer; requiring notice within 
90 days after disablement; and establishing a presumption, in certain circum- 
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OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES IN NEW YORE 


stances, that the disease was due to the nature of the employment. Special pro- 
visions apply only to silicosis and other dust diseases.' 


The definition of occupational disease in its broader sense was 
stated as follows (in 1938): 


An occupational disease is one which results from the nature of the employ- 
ment, and by nature is meant, not those conditions brought about by the failure 
of the employer to furnish a safe place to work, but conditions to which all em- 
ployees of a class are subject, and which produce the disease as a natural incident 
of a particular occupation, and attach to that occupation a hazard which dis- 
tinguishes it from the usual run of occupations and is in excess of the hazard 
attending employment in general.* 


Where a disability is the result of a single exposure to an injurious 
substance, it is compensated as an accident. The injuries in this 
group are usually chemical burns, skin irritations, or poisoning. 
When a disability results from exposure to a harmful substance or 
occupational activity over a period of time in employment, it is 
compensated as an occupational disease. These diseases include 
poisoning, dermatitis, and a variety of other conditions arising 
from the use of injurious substances in various trades and industries, 
given exposure to unusual physical conditions, such as excessive 
degrees of heat, prolonged dampness, compressed air, etc., and from 
occupational activity, such as continuous rubbing or continued 
strain in one position or repeated performance of a machine opera- 
tion. It is often difficult to determine whether a given condition is 
the result of a single exposure or of a secies of contacts over a period 
of time.’ This is particularly true of skin irritations, such as der- 
matitis, and accounts for the fact that similar disabilities are found 
under both headings, ‘accidental injuries’’ and ‘occupational 
diseases”. In 1937, for example, 106 cases of blisters and abrasions 
from continued wear in handling and 319 injuries due to the position 
in which the employee had to work were compensated as accidents 
rather than occupational diseases. Both groups should therefore 
be considered in this study. In fact, it has been stated that “‘it is 
probably safe to assume that much of the increase in occupational 
diseases is the result of a change in classification’’ and that “many 
cases were classified as occupational diseases in 1937 which would 


formerly probably have been compensated as accidents’’.® 


STATISTICS OF WORKING 


Number of Cases 


Statistics of cases closed during the years 1935-1940 show that 
the increase in the number of cases compensated as occupational 
diseases was continuous since 1935. The increase was important 





1 ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY AND SuRETY EXECUTIVES: a of Workmen's 
oe aaa Laws of the United States and Territories (New York, N.Y.), pp. 
: Ibid. 
*Cf. NEw York DEPARTMENT OF LaBor: The Industrial Bulletin (Albany, 
N.Y.), Vol. 18, 1939, pp. 68-71, 347, 351; Vol. 20, 1941, pp. 167-168. 
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during the two years following the extension of coverage of the 
compensation law to any and all occupational diseases, reaching 
about 42 per cent. from 1935 to 1936 and nearly 44 per cent. from 
1936 to 1937. The increase was much slower during the three 
following years (about 2 per cent. from 1937 to 1938, 6 per cent. 
from 1938 to 1939, but nearly 17 per cent. from 1939 to 1940). 

The number of accidental injuries due to harmful substances 
rose about 8 per cent. from 1935 to 1936 and less than 5 per cent. 
from 1936 to 1937, and decreased during the two following years 
(table I). In 1937, as stated above, many cases were classified as 
occupational diseases which formerly would probably have been 
compensated as accidental injuries. This is shown by the fact 
that similar disabilities are found in the two groups (i.e. dermatitis, 
carbon monoxide poisoning, etc.). 

Though the total number of compensated cases (injuries and 
diseases) due to harmful substances and activity increased by 
about 24 per cent. from 1935 to 1936 and by 25 per cent. from 1936 
to 1937 and has been rising since, it is of interest to note that this 
number is only a small proportion of the aggregate compensated 
cases from all causes. It represented an average of less than 3 per 
cent. of the cases from all causes for the period 1935-1939, ranging 
from 2.2 per cent. in 1935 to 3.2 per cent. in 1939. 


TABLE I. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF COMPENSATED CASES DUE TO 
HARMFUL SUBSTANCES AND ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK STATE 1935-1939 














All cases due to harmful substances 
No. of cases 
Year - % of nis 
oi ™ 
ae from Total no. —— tional 
all causes diseases 
1935-1939 average ....... 76,477 2.8 2,104 893 1,211 
— Lak akan egeare tia marae 70,769 2.2 1,523 829 694 
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shite ae heared Oe 80,929 2.9 2,353 939 1,414 
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a rari or decr. (—)% =. +1.3 —5.5 +5.6 
, hdietacdactvacaceaied —- —- 2,747 972 1,775 
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The number of cases compensated under the all-inclusive para- 
graph 28 from 1937 to 1940 amounted to about 14 per cent. of the 
total of disabilities caused by occupational diseases (paragraphs 
1-28) and about 9 per cent. of all cases (injuries and diseases) due 
to harmful substances and activity compensated during these four 
years (table IIa). 
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Cost of Compensation 


The total compensation cost of disabilities caused by harmful 
substances and activity rose from $682,913 in 1937 to $859,342 in 
1940 (table IIb). This increase is entirely due to compensation 
under paragraph 28, which represented 4.8 per cent. in 1937, 
15.5 in 1938, 19.8 in 1939, and reached 27.4 per cent. of total 
compensation cost in 1940. It should be noted, however, that the 
increase of cost of compensation under paragraph 28 during the 
last three years is partly due to a high number of deaths and per- 
manent disabilities caused by silicosis and dust diseases. 


TABLE II. NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED CASES DUE TO HARM- 
FUL SUBSTANCES AND ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK STATE, 1937-1940 





Disability 1937 1938 1939 1940 





(a) Total number of cases 





All cases due to harmful sub- 


eta adeceancdae 2,353 2,366 2,396 2,747 

Accidental injuries.......... 939 925 874 972 

Occupational diseases........ 1,414 1,441 1,522 1,775 
Any and all occupational 

i (para. 28)...... 150 195 236 295 

Silicosis and dust diseases 13 45 38 64 

| ee 137 150 198 231 





(b) Total compensation 





$ $ $ $ 
All cases due to harmful sub- 
REO SORE 682,913 747,791 785,734 859,342 
Accidental injuries.......... 333,415 253,842 269,909 257,730 
Occupational diseases........ 349,498 493,949 515,825 601,612 


Any and all occupational 
iseases (para. 28), haa 33,129 116,054 155,636 235,491 
Silicosis and dust diseases 9,503 55,674 67,938 133,423 

| RAS eateries 23,626 60,380 87,698 102,068 





(c) Average compensation per case 





$ $ $ $ 
All cases due to harmful sub- 
“RRR ES ICRI Gos ARIE 290 316 328 313 
Accidental injuries........... 355 274 309 265 
Occupational diseases........ 247 343 339 339 
Any and all occupational 
iseases (para. 28)...... 221 595 659 798 
Silicosis and dust diseases 731 1,237 1,788 2,085 
All other............... 172 403 443 442 




















The average cost per case of all occupational diseases—table 
II (c)—increased in 1938 over the preceding year, but did not vary 
much during the years 1938 to 1940. In 1940 the average compen- 
sation for accidental injuries ($265 per case) and for occupational di- 
seases ($339 per case) were stated to be below the average compen- 
sation for all cases other than those due to harmful substances. 
































INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
Kinds of Disabilities 

In the study of various kinds of disabilities compensated under 
the all-inclusive paragraph 28, it is, in the first instance, of interest 
to consider the disputed claims awarded as a result of legal 
action during the first few years following the introduction of the 
paragraph. The following claims submitted to the State Industrial 
Board, which administers workmen’s compensation, were finally 
awarded by the New York courts from 1938 to 1941 under this 
paragraph: 


Hernia from twisting and straining body, hernia from lifting; 

Bell’s palsy (facial paralysis) due to exposure to cold air; 

Traumatic arthritis of wrist; 

Dupuytren’s contracture from operation of marble polishing machine; 

Dupuytren’s contracture of both hands; 

Monoxide poisoning from testing automobile motors; 

Inhalation of carbon tetrachloride fumes; 

Patellar abscess and lymphangitis from use of mop wringer; 

Infection from friction of shoe, dancing instructress; 

Bronchiectasis and bronchial asthma from use of lacquer-nitroglycerine 
spray; 

Bronchitis complicated by asthma from dust, dampness, and fumes; 

Scarlet fever, nurse; 

Pneumonia from working in refrigerator, pneumonia from temperature 
changes; 

Tuberculosis from exposure to gas and fumes, tuberculosis contracted by 
hospital interne, tuberculosis by truck washer. 


The following three claims in connection with tuberculosis are 
of interest in view of their potential importance: tuberculosis from 
going in and out of refrigerator, remanded for additional evidence; 
tuberculosis contracted by student nurse, remitted for further 
hearing; a case of tuberculosis in a clothes presser, remitted for 
further proof. 

No detailed information is available with regard to all cases 
compensated under paragraph 28 as included in table II. In 1937 
the 150 cases classified as ‘‘any and all occupational diseases” 
(table Ila) were distributed as follows: dermatitis 30, blisters and 
abrasions 7, bursitis and synovitis 43, silicosis 13, and a group of 57 
cases including dust diseases, contagious and infectious diseases 
contracted in employment, conjunctivitis and other eye injuries 
from injurious materials, etc. Two cases of dermatitis are of 
special interest, namely: a non-schedule case of permanent partial 
disability with an award of over $6,000 to a concrete worker for 
susceptibility to eczematous dermatitis when exposed to minerals 
and oils, and a case of a foreman in a wallpaper manufacturing 
plant, who developed a permanent turpentine sensitivity and 
received an award for permanent partially reduced earning capacity. 
Compensation was also awarded for a number of temporary 
cases of bronchitis, laryngitis, sinus and lung conditions, etc., from 
inhaling dust and other materials, among them: feather dust, wool 
dust, lint, powders, coal dust, clay dust, wall plastic dust, powdered 
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salt, fumes and air in an ill-ventilated subway station. Nine cases 
of conjunctivitis or other eye disabilities were caused by continuous 
welding, continuous exposure to electric flashes, dust, dirt, and 
fumes. Nineteen cases, including one fatal case, were caused by 
contagious or infectious diseases contracted at work. The worker 
in most cases was a nurse or hospital attendant who came in contact 
with patients having such diseases as typhoid, scarlet fever, mumps, 
erysipelas, tuberculosis, or throat infection. In one case an auto- 
mobile mechanic contracted grippe and bronchitis from over- 
exposure due to working all night on a highway repairing a truck. 

In 1940, the 231 cases, other than dust diseases, compensated 
under paragraph 28 included a similar variety of conditions. The 
most important group of cases consisted of infectious and contagious 
diseases, of which the largest number were cases of tuberculosis 
contracted by nurses and attendants in hospitals. Other diseases 
similarly contracted were scarlet fever, mumps, measles, diphtheria, 
bronchitis and other throat infections. Non-infectious occupational 
diseases consisted chiefly of hernias, but included also such conditions 
as eye strain, conjunctivitis, phlebitis, arthritis, and rheumatic 
fever. This classification included also a large number of skin 
irritations, blisters or abrasions, and bursitis or synovitis. 

Special provisions applying to silicosis and other dust diseases 
were included in the Workmen’s Compensation Law in June 1936 
(Article 4A). One of the provisions limiting compensation for total 
disability or death to $5,000 will become effective in January 1944. 
Deaths and total disabilities occurring before that date are com- 
pensated with a maximum of $500 beginning in June 1936, and this 
upper limit is increased by $50 each month until December 1943. 
This accounts, in part, for the continuous rise in compensation cost 
and average cost per case of silicosis and other dust diseases com- 
pensated under paragraph 28 from 1937 to 1940 (table III).! A 
further increase is to be expected in this group during the years 
1941 to 1943. 

In 1940 the compensation cost for 64 cases of silicosis and other 
dust diseases reached about 57 per cent. of the total compensation 
cost under paragraph 28. The silicosis cases, which made up the 
larger portion of these cases, were the most costly, averaging nearly 
$2,220 per case. The lung diseases from inhaling other than silica 
dust, chiefly dust in handling furs and flour, were less costly, but 
averaged nearly $1,800 a case. 

* * * 

The number and compensation cost of all disabilities due to 
harmful substances and activity has increased during the years 
following the introduction of an all-inclusive paragraph in the 
double-column schedule of compensation for occupational diseases 
in 1935. The number of cases compensated in this group represents, 
however, less than 3 per cent. of compensated cases from all causes 
(1936 to 1939), and the average cost per case is likewise smaller. 

A large proportion of the cost of compensation under the new 
paragraph is due, since 1938, to the high cost of deaths and per- 
manent disability caused by silicosis and other dust diseases. 


1 The 160 cases of silicosis and other dust diseases compensated from 1937 to 
1940 included 43 deaths and 35 permanent total disabilities. 
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TABLE Ill. NUMBER AND COST OF COMPENSATED DISABILITIES 
DUE TO HARMFUL SUBSTANCES AND ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK STATE 


Cases closed during the four years 1937-1940 





Total Total Total 
Kind of substance or disease number of | number of amount of 
cases weeks compensation 





$ 
All disabilities from harmful substances....| 9,862 355,721 | 3,075,780 


All accidental injuries due to harmful sub- 
3,710 111,098 | 1,114,896 


Due to poisonous substances 1,078 72,291 540,254 
Carbon monoxide and dioxide 148 29,552 187,615 
Poison ivy and other plants 469 1,005 11,998 
Illuminating gas. . 54 10,684 83,509 
Hydrocyanic acid and cyanide gases ‘and 

1,380 ar: 


f 
Carbon bisulphide 12 
Septic infection 1,005 14,414 
Other and undefined 28,653 229,994 


38,409 569,890 
12,919 222,996 
2,242 35,083 
9,378 107,896 
8,120 117,495 
5,750 86,420 


Due to irritant but not corrosive substances 


398 4,752 
All occupational diseases due to exposure to 
harmful substances or activity . 244,263 | 1,960,884 


Occupational poisoning and skin diseases} 80,092 776,874 
(paras. 1 to 24) 
Anthrax (para. 1) 3,585 16,653 
Lead poisoning (para. 2) 39,659 403,826 
Zinc poisoning (para. 3) 3 1,458 12,289 
Mercury poisoning (para. 4) 1,785 15,399 
Phosphorus poisoning (para. 5 — 
Arsenic poisoning (para. 6) 1,001 
Poisoning by wood alcohol (para. 7).. 1 033 
Poisoning by benzol, etc. (para. 8) 17, '876 
Poisoning by carbon bisulphide (para. 9) 80 
Poisoning by nitrous fumes (para. 10).. 2 
Poisoning by nickel ~~ ¥ (para. 11). 18 
Dope! poisoning ( 
Poisoning by fe etdchyde ( a. 13)... 141 
Chromic ulceration (para. 1 _... 
Ulceration from tar, pitch, etc. (para. 15) 
Glanders (para. 16) 
Compressed-air iltdess (ps 
Miners’ diseases (para. 
Cataract in woah, me tay para. 19).. 
Radium poisoning (para. 20).. 
Methyl chloride poisoning (para. 21)... 
Carbon monoxide poisoning (para. 22 ).. 
Poisoning by sulphuric, hydrochloric, and 
hydrofluoric acid (para. 2 
Disorders due to contact with wn 
products and their fumes (para. 24). . 


4 Tetrachlor-methane, solvent for acetate of cellulose, nitro-cellulose, etc. 
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TABLE III. (cont.) 





Kind of substance or disease 


Total 
number of 
cases 


Total 
amount of 
compensation 





activity (paras. 25, 26 
Blisters or abrasions (para. 25). 


Any and all occupational diseases 
Silicosis and dust diseases 
All other 





Occupational diseases due to exposure to 
harmful substances or activity (cont.) 


Conditions due to harmful occupational 


Bursitis or synovitis (para. 26).......... 


Dermatitis (venenata) (para. 27)......... 
(para. 28) 





1,496 
984 
512 

2,867 
876 


160 
716 





11,009 
6,841 
4,168 


41,485 
112,037 
84,359 
27,678 





145,139 
89,677 
55,462 


498,561 
540,310 
266,538 
273,772 





The cases returned under “any and all occupational diseases’’ 
other than silicosis and dust diseases are due to a variety of 
disabilities, partly some non-schedule diseases and partly unusual 


occupational conditions. 


An important group of disabilities compensated under paragraph 
28 are due to contagious and infectious diseases, mostly among 
hospital nurses and attendants. 











INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING IN AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth reconstruction planning in Australia is centred 
in the Department of Labour and National Service, in which a 
Division of Reconstruction has been established. In February 1941 
Dr. H. V. Evatt, labour member of the House of Representatives, 
accepted the appointment of Director of Reconstruction Research, 
charged with the general direction of the activities of the research 
staff of the Reconstruction Division. When, in October 1941, Dr. 
Evatt became Minister of External Affairs and Attorney-General, 
he continued as Director of Reconstruction Research. The purpose 
of the Division is to carry on research and to co-ordinate the research 
work of the universities and of the technical and expert institutions 
working on specific reconstruction problems; to encourage and assist 
the study and discussion of reconstruction problems by non-official 
groups; and in the administrative field, to provide a technical secre- 
tariat for the Commonwealth Inter-departmental Advisory Commit- 
tee on Reconstruction and for the Premiers’ Conferences and other 
conferences for furthering reconstruction studies both of the Com- 
monwealth and of the various States. 


An Inter-departmental Advisory Committee on Reconstruction was appointed 
by the Minister of Labour and National Service, with the Director of Reconstruc- 
tion Research as Vice-chairman. The Committee consists of representatives of 
all the departments directly concerned with reconstruction problems and its 
functions have been defined as including the allocation to appropriate depart- 
ments of inter-departmental investigation requiring co-operative action, exchange 
of views, and information on inter-departmental reconstruction problems, and 
review of current policy from the point of view of its implications for the post-war 
period. A number of special purpose sub-committees have been set up under the 
auspices of the Inter-departmental Committee to undertake actual work on 
specific subjects. The committees actively engaged on planning for reconstruction 
are: (1) Committee on the Principle of eiiones in ee for Returned 
Soldiers; (2) Committee on the Analysis of Ages, Former and Present Occupations, 
ne gener and Industria! Training of Members of the Forces and Munition 

orkers and of Other Reconstruction Statistics; (3) Committee on Repatriation, 
Training, and Re-establishment of Members of the Forces and Others; (4) Com- 
mittee on External Relations, Economic and Political; (5) Committee on Co-ordin- 
ation of Development; (6) Committee on General Economic, Social and Political 
Policy, including Finance. 
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CoMMONWEALTH-STATE CO-OPERATION 


The question of Commonwealth-State relations in the matter of 
reconstruction was first considered at the Premiers’ Conference 
held in February 1941, while relations between the Commonwealth 
and the States in this regard were further defined at a Conference 
of Commonwealth and State officials concerned with reconstruc- 
tion, held in June 1941. Partly as a result of these discussions, resolu- 
tions have been passed in a number of States providing for post-war 
reconstruction and the co-ordination of Commonwealth and State 
relations. ! 


Queensland. 


In presenting the financial statement for the year 1940-41, the Treasurer of 
Queensland stated: 


oy eer has taught us, that we may win a war and lose the peace. 
In the light of that knowledge, therefore, we cannot avoid giving attention to 
the planning of post-war reconstruction so that when the war ends we may be 
in a position to meet the difficulties that must arise. Post-war planning thus 
becomes a part of our war effort. 

This tremendous problem of t-war employment, however, will be 
Australia-wide and will affect all Grates, and, therefore, is one in which the 


Commonwealth will require to take the lead to co-ordinate the employment 
effort, with the full support and co-operation of the States. 

Already under wartime legislation the Federal Government has assumed 
wide control over the nation’s economy. The legal framework is there for a 
plannedeconomy. These all-embracing powers should, in many instances, be 
regarded as a temporary infringement of normal practices, but there are 


provisions which, basically, should be regarded as essential in post-war 
reconstruction. After the last war no attempt was made to go forward in the 
light of experience. On the contrary, there was an indecent haste to get back 
pre-war conditions. There must be no repetition of that blunder after 
this war. 

This Government has every gonfidence that this State offers great 
possibilities for far greater employment in primary production and seconda 
industry than is now the case. The post-war problem may, and should, 
provide us with opportunities for a big step forward in the development of 
our natural resources. Some of this development would be along lines alread 
in successful operation, such as cotton and tobacco, of which Australia’s 
importations still run into a large sum annually, and timber, which has 
received a well-deserved wartime stimulus. 

The Queensland Government is, therefore, taking active steps to investi- 
gate and make plans for the post-war situation. ile not allowing this 
work to detract in any we from the current war effort, we consider it to be 
of essential importance. During the course of this war, world economy is 
pomp | on a new orientation, and the whole future of our State depends on 
our ability to appreciate this and to act upon it. 


A debate took place in the Queensland Assembly in regard to a resolution 
concerning the relations of Queensland with the Commonwealth in post-war 
planning. A resolution was adopted on 2 October 1941 as follows: 


That in order to assist post-war planning, this Parliament request 
the National Parliament to give whatever protection is necessary to the 
primary and secondary industries that are natural to this country and 
ra eve nage d possible, and also to make finance available to ensure that these 
industries shall be successfully established, so that they may provide full 
employment.for our returned soldiers and other citizens, and make it possible 
to encourage suitable migrants to Australia, thus enabling our people to live 
-without. undue fear. of aggression. from without, or idleness and want from 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. = ae 
3 QUEENSLAND: Parliamentary Debates, Legislative Assembly, No. 8, 1941, pp. 361-362. 
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within, and expresses its willingness to co-operate with the National Parlia- 
oan in giving whatever assistance is necessafy to give effect to this 
resolution. 










New South Wales. 


The Premier of the State of New South Wales appointed a Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee, which held its first meeting on 27 October 1941 to consider 
the general approach to post-war problems. In announcing the work of the Com- 
mittee the Premier stated that it was the duty of the Government even while 
giving a 100 per cent. war effort to press ahead with the planning of post-war 
reconstruction. The responsibility for this would rest with the Post-War Recon- 
struction Committee, which would be charged under his al direction with 
providing New South Wales with the blue-prints 5 which to work when the 
problems of war were superseded by the problems of peace. As an indication 
of the fields in which the State Government could take immediate action to 
cushion the impact of a change from wartime to peacetime economy, provided 

lans were made in advance, the Premier mentioned water conservation, housing, 

ospitals, water supply and sewerage, and other public works, including railways, 
schools, local government schemes, shipbuilding, land settlement, forest conserva- 
tion, and marketing and distribution. 

The Post-War Reconstruction Committee will keep in constant touch with 
the Reconstruction Division of the Commonwealth Department of Labour and 
National Service and with reconstruction bodies in other States. It has appointed 
a series of subcommittees to deal with research, employment, water conservation, 
public works, rural industries, secondary industries, migration and population, 
decentralisation, finance, social services, and public relations.» 





















RELATIONS WITH NON-OFFICIAL RESEARCH ORGANISATIONS 


A Conference of university representatives was convened by the 
Division of Reconstruction Research of the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Labour and National Service in June 1941 in order to 
arrange for continued contact between that Division and the work 
being carried on through the universities. At this meeting it was 
stated that the Reconstruction Division was anxious to obtain a 
free expression of studied opinion, and every assistance would be 
given to efforts of individual research workers, groups of students 
or of students and staff, and that it would publish important 
research work in order to educate the public on matters of recon- 
struction.’ 
















Post-WaR RECONSTRUCTION AND EMPLOYER—COLLABORATION 


In addressing the annual meeting of the Victorian Employers’ 
Federation, the President of the Federation commented upon the 
necessity for employer and worker collaboration with the Govern- 
ment both in the war and in post-war reconstruction. He stated: 


In addition to the part which individual employers can play and are playing, 
I am sure a great deal of effective help can be given to the Government by the 
creation of advisory machinery which would facilitate consultation between it 
and representative employers and the labour movement on matters affecting 
joint interests. The moral and material value of the full participation of repre- 
sentatives of the workers and the employers in an “all-in” effort to win the war 
would be inestimable. Joint meetings would enable the discussion of all industrial 
problems and, as has been said, would go a long way to remove the innate sus- 
picion and distrust which are the basic cause of to-day’s industrial troubles. A full 
realisation of the obligations of both ies id at once remove sectional 
strife in the face of the dire peril in which the nation stands. 


1 Idem, No. 13, 1941, pp. $71-582. 
3s Morning H. , 28 Oct. 1941. 
’ Argus, Mel . 7 June 1941. 
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I am convinced that if the Government will sponsor such machinery as is 
suggested, an important step will have been taken towards industrial peace. 

To give full effect to the suggestion just made, a closer co-operation of 
employers is necessary to provide for the better discussion of the special industrial 
problems arising out of the war. If employers are to be in a position to assist the 
Government in its industrial problems, it is obvious that their accredited repre- 
sentatives must be able to arrive at a common understanding of the task in hand. 
Such an understanding can only be reached by the closer collaboration of em- 
ployers’ organisations. Such an organisation would play its part in winning the 
war and in dealing with the tremendous problems of reconstruction which will 
have to be faced after the war is over.' 


RECONSTRUCTION PoLiIcy IN NEw ZEALAND 


The passage of the Rehabilitation Act of New Zealand gave 
rise to a debate in the House of Representatives concerning the 
underlying principles of rehabilitation and of reconstruction policy.” 


Statement by the Minister of Finance. 


The Hon. Mr. Walter Nash, Minister of Finance, in opening the debate on 
the Bill, stated: 


The Government has centred attention upon reconstruction, feeling that 
in dealing with this matter of rehabilitation it is most desirable to get the 
men back as quickly as possible into the position of earning their own living. 
That implies reconstruction and an expansion of the activities of this coun 
to a degree not thought of in the past ... We shall take the industry built 
up on a wartime foundation and we shall reorganise and reconstruct it to a 
peacetime foundation so that we can more readily absorb our returned 
soldiers into peacetime activities. This is not rehabilitation only; it is recon- 
struction in the best and widest sense of the term. 


Mr. Nash explained the policy advocated by the Government in the following 
terms: 


The readjustment for war is gradual, but the readjustment for peace, 
although gradual at the beginning, becomes an avalanche, and unless we are 
prepared .. we shall have troubles greater when the war is over than we 
are having during the war .. There is the problem of rehabilitation and 
establishment in civil life; and there is the second lem of building a 
new economic structure. There will be much sa from the existing or 
pre-war economic structure. There will be operating some of the old supply- 
and-demand procedure, but the activities that we have been en in 
during the past few years, and the activities that, inevitably, we shall be 
engaged in during the years from now to the end of the conflict, will be so 
directed that the task of those charged with replacing men and women in 
normal overytay life after the war will be a terrific one. I could mention 
some mistakes that were made in the past. We must see to it that we avoid 
making similar mistakes in the future. 


Mr. Nash indicated a number of the steps which the Government is taking in 
order to lay the foundation for economic reconstruction. A planned public works 
licy is under way. Land settlement projects are being developed and fairly 
arge areas of land bought in order to make arrangements for the training and 
resettlement of returned soldiers. Plans have been made for school and hospital 
accommodation, railway improvements, irrigation, afforestation, and, in i- 
cular, housing and electrification. Each of these subjects is being handled by an 
existing Government department, and all departments will be at the disposal of the 
National Rehabilitation Council which is to be set up under the Rehabilitation 


Act. 


1 Industry and Trade, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1, Nov. 1941, p. 7. 

2 For an analysis of the provisions of the Act, see below, p. 188. The administrative provisions 
indicate both the methods for planning and administering the rehabilitation of ex-service men and 
the plans for economic reconstruction. 
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In addition, Mr. Nash stated, probably half a dozen major new industries 
could be started in New Zealand and it was imperative that they should be 
started if there were to be a decent post-war economic and social life. There was 
not enough room in the ordinary way to put men on the land and find markets 
for their products. For a time there would be markets overseas. As the standards 
tended to go higher in other countries, the New Zealand markets would grow, 
but there might be a difficulty in New Zealand within a short time of the cessation 
of hostilities in finding markets for the New Zealand primary ucts, and it was 
therefore imperative, in order to rehabilitate soldiers, that New Zealand should 
expand its secondary industries to a maximum. He considered that ultimately 
it would not be possible to get an economic market for New Zealand primary 
production, unless living standards were raised in some of the Eastern countries, 
which would not be an immediate solution. In building up new industries money 
would be made available from the National Development Fund, and the Minister 
of Finance, on the recommendation of the Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
would be able to make loans for the establishment of new industries, to guarantee 
loans, and to take up shares in any company associated with reconstruction, or to 
make contracts to purchase a whole or part of the production of any such activity. 
He could guarantee a firm and require certain quantities of goods to be sold and 
a certain price to be paid.! 


Opposition Statements. 


In the course of the debate, members of the Opposition raised a number of 
questions concerning the effect of the proposals for rehabilitation and the recon- 
struction policy outlined by the Minister of Finance. Calling attention to dangers 
in encouraging the development of secondary industries in New Zealand, parti- 
cularly if these industries should prove uneconomic and require the continuation 
of a policy of protection, a speaker stated: 


New Zealand has its responsibilities to the Empire, and if any success is 
to be made of the post-war building, there will have to be planning of a world- 
wide character... What should be the ultimate object of those who seek 
to build a new world order? It should be, at least, to build a world 
that will provide for all humanity an abundance of the goods and services it 
requires. Surely, then, the greatest contribution New land can make to 
the new world order is to produce a surplus—to double up if necessary on the 
production of primary products and raw materials. 


Pointing to the results of the policy of extreme nationalism on the one hand 
and to the aims of the Atlantic Charter on the other, the speaker emphasisea that 
the problem of reconstruction was not altogether a domestic one but was at 
the same time international: 


The greatest contribution New Zealand can make will be for her repre- 
sentatives to agree at the conference table upon a plan that will seek to 
rovide work and wages and a decent standard of living for workers in the 
m ~ -_ in those countries that are prepared to subscribe to the new 
world order. 


In the course of the debate, another speaker emphasised the importance of 
developing both primary and secondary industries in New Zealand, and called for 
the setting up of a Ministry of Reconstruction. Finally he suggested that 
the Prime Minister should consider urging the setting up of an Empire Council 
of Reconstruction.? 


THE COMMITTEE ON RECONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 


The duties of the Canadian Committee on Reconstruction have 
recently been codified and outlined by Order in Council P.C. 
6874 of 2 September 1941%, according to which the Committee 


1 New Zealand Parliamentary Debates, House of Representatives, Third Session, 1941, No. 15, 
14 Oct., pp. 1115-1120. : 

' 2Idem, No. 16, 14-17 Oct., pp. 1169-1211. 

* This Order in Council codifies the terms of reference and functions of the special Cabinet 
Committee'set up by Order in Council P.C. 406814, whose terms of reference were extended by 
P.C. 1218-to include the pee potions of post-war reconstruction. Cf. also COMMITTEE ON 
RECONSTRUCTION: Press Release, No. 12421. 
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consists of not less than five members and not more than six mem- 
bers and is to furnish reports for the guidance and consideration of a 
special committee of the Cabinet. The Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Inter-departmental Committee on Demobilisation and 
Rehabilitation, the Chairman of the Canadian Committee of the 
Joint (Canadian-American) Economic Committees, and the Chair- 
man of any other committee which may be appointed by the 
Government to consider any question of post-war economic recon- 
struction are to attend the meetings of the Committee on Recon- 
struction and co-operate in its tasks of research and collection of 
information concerning reconstruction policies and activities both 
in Canada and abroad. The Committee is empowered to appoint 
sub-committees, to consult recognised experts, and to invite to 
appear before the sub-committee persons specially qualified to deal 
with any matters coming within their terms of reference. 


The Committee on Reconstruction is composed of: Dr. F. Cyril James, 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill University, Chairman; Mr. Tom Moore, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and former Vice-Chair- 
man of the National Employment Commission; Mr. D. G. McKenzie, Vice- 
President of the United Grain Growers Ltd., and former Minister of Agriculture 
in the province of Manitoba; Mr. J. Stanley McLean of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce; Dr. R. C. Wallace, Principal of Queen’s University; and Dr. Edouard 
Montpetit, K.C., Secretary-General of the University of Montreal. Ez-officio 
members are the Chairman of the Canadian Committee of the Joint (Canadian- 
American) Economic! Committees, the Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions 
and National Health, and the Chairman of the Advisory Committee on 
Demobilisation and Rehabilitation. Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, formerly Director of 
Social Research at McGill University, is Research Adviser. 

The Committee on Reconstruction is wholly advisory in character and 
reports directly to the Cabinet Committee. It has formulated a comprehensive 
programme of enquiry to cover the wide range of post-war economic and social 
problems and has commenced a number of exploratory studies, which are speci- 
fically Canadian in their area of reference but are selected in such a manner as 
to make possible close co-operation with the work of similar committees in Great 
Britain, other Dominions, and the United States. The special problems of 
demobilisation of the armed forces are not included in the terms of reference of the 
Committee on Reconstruction since they are receiving the detailed attention of 
the Committee on Demobilisation and Rehabilitation and its several subcom- 
mittees.! 


RECONSTRUCTION POLICY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


In a recent sitting of the House of Lords, Lord Sempill asked 
the British Government what steps were being taken to give 
practical effect to the Fifth Principle in the Atlantic Charter.’ 
Calling attention to the economic problems with which Great 
Britain will be faced after the war Lord Sempill stressed the issues 
of under-consumption and unemployment; the trade cycle; inter- 
national financial problems; the unwillingness, consequent upon 
their industrialisation, of primary producing countries to receive 
imports of manufactured goods which previously they had imported 
freely; the necessity for nations with different internal economic 
systems to cease to consticute a threat to the existence of one 

1 For a description of the work of the Committee on Demobilisation and Rehabilitation and 
the Order in Council sporting for the re-establishment of members of the armed forces in civilian 
life, see International Labour Review, Vol XLIV, No. 3, Se 7 1" Dp. 320; see also below, p. 190. 

2 According to this Principle of the Atlantic Charter, it is desired “to bring about the fullest 


collaboration between all nations in the economic field with the aoeet of securing, for all, improved 
labour standards, economic advancement and social security 
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another’s internal systems; and the problems of emigration of 
peoples of over-populated to under-populated countries. 


- calling attention to the responsibility of the British Empire, Lord Sempill 
stated: 

It alone is in the position to establish within its own boundaries a new 
financial technique both nationally and internationally, and by practical 
demonstrations to lead the world into new paths of peace and prosperity. 
We won the last war but lost the peace, and your Lordships’ House, is, I am 
convinced, in a unique position to give an important lead—as is expected 
of it and consonant with its great traditions—in assisting to bring about 
these essential economic reforms and so to avoid history repeating its lessons. 

We must make sure that plans to this end are settled and made known 
with the minimum of delay. Nothing could be more inspiring to all those who 
are fighting aggression than to know that the economic system, so out of 
phase with our scientific and technical world, has been remodelled. 


In reply to Lord Sempill, the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs stated 
that the Government had set up an organisation to consider post-war problems 
under the guidance of a Minister without Portfolio, and that the responsible 
Minister would shortly make a full statement on these plans.1 


An AMERICAN PROPOSAL FOR EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


A group of educators meeting under the chairmanship of Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia University, in New York City 
recently issued a statement entitled After-War Educational Recon- 
struction—a Proposal to Men of Good Will, which outlines as its 
objective the creation of ‘‘a free and better world which will provide 
for all, without distinction, opportunity for useful work, happy 
family life, fruitful leisure and devotion”’. 


After formulating a series of principles, the most immediate and paramount 
tasks of reconstruction are listed as including the immediate feeding and care 
of all children of all nations; individual medical care to repair the ravages of war 
and public health; measures to prevent the outbreak and spread of epidemic 
diseases; and the reconstruction of schools, housing, and public services. The 
statement indicates immediate practical steps in the field of education, calling 
specific attention to the examples set in the field of the organisation of human 
resources by the Chinese Co-operative Movement:?, the British Youth Councils 
and Youth Movement, and, in the United States, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, the Civilian Conservation Corps, the Work Projects Administration, and 
the Public Works Administration, stating that ‘to promote the plans for educa- 
tional reconstruction, a strong action group is called for which can be expanded 
as the task develops’. The group calls attention to the possible uses of the 
United States Committee on Educational Reconstruction. It suggests, among 
other things, that this Committee should secure the widest possible discussion 
of the problems of post-war reconstruction and should offer its co-operation to 
the Allied Governments and all other agencies entrusted with the task of re-estab- 
lishment of peace so that educational reconstruction may become an integral part 
of post-war international policy.* 


THE POLICY OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT IN IRAN 


The programme which the new Iranian Government, under its 
Premier, Mr. Mohammed Ali Foroughi, submitted to Parliament 
on 26 September 1941 includes a number of measures relating to 
the social and economic policy of the Government. 

1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, Official Report, Vol. 121, No. 2, 18 Nov. 1941, cols. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 0, Dec. 1941, pp. 660-667: “‘The Industrial 
Co-operatives in China’’. 
+The full programme has been reprinted and may be obtained from the New Education 
Fellowship. 162 Westbourne Grove, London, or from the Vice-Chairman of the group, Dr. Reinhold 
a. nited States Committee on Educational Reconstruction, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
y. 
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In the social field it provides, among other things, for substantial increases in 
the salaries of State employees, both civilian and eager 5 measures for lowering 
the cost of living; the improvement of the conditions of life and work in agricul- 
ture; the extension of the agricultural programme which the Government has 
already prepared; the gradual abolition of the cultivation and use of opium; 
and special measures for eer ey conditions of life and work of the workers. 
It may be noted that this is the first time that this last point has been expressly 
mentioned in a Government programme in Iran. 

In the economic field, the principal measures pro by the Government 
include the abolition of State monopolies and especially of those no longer con- 
sidered indispensable; the development of irrigation; and the development of 
industry with special attention to the promotion of private enterprise. 

It may also be mentioned that the message addressed to the Government 
by the new Shah on 11 September 1941, concerning the transfer of his propert 
to the nation, states that this property is to be used for the promotion of agricul- 
ture, the improvement of the condition and welfare of workers and peasants, the 
development of industry, and the promotion of public health and education.: 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND LABOUR LEGISLATION IN 
THE NETHERLANDS EAsT INDIES 


A number of measures for economic and industrial development 
in the Netherlands East Indies have recently been adopted in 
order to make the Colony as far as possible self-sufficient, parti- 
cularly in view of the war situation, and to maintain and raise the 
standard of living of the local population. Information relating 
to some of these measures, and to those adopted for the improve- 
ment of labour conditions, is contained in the documents of the 
Volksraad for the last two years and in a series of articles by leading 
authorities in a special number of the official economic periodical, 
Het Economisch-Weekblad voor Nederlandsch Indié.2_ A brief sum- 
mary of this information is given below. 


Scheme for Expansion of Industry. 

In the articles referred to above it is stated that industrial development is 
considered indispensable for the national economy of the Colony, in the first 
place in order to make it as far as possible self-sufficient, and secondly to relieve 
the pressure of population on Java:, for which pu the colonisation of the 
Outer Provinces has not proved sufficient, and to raise the standard of living of 
the masses. Small-scale industry, which has also been encouraged by the 
Government, has been successful in Java, but no such development has 
taken place in the Outer Provinces. Plans for the potegeest of industry had 
been prepared already some years before the war. The outbreak of war, however, 
gave rise to various difficulties, such as the rise in the price of raw materials and 
the stopping of imports of certain articles. In giving effect to these plans modi- 
fications had therefore to be made, particularly when the Netherlands was 
invaded and occupied in May 1940. A system of distribution of raw materials 
to industry was devised, and technological research was intensified with a view 
to exploring the possibilities for providing materials to replace those which were 
formerly imported, an office being set up in 1940 with the special task of dealing 
with industrial development. Ffforts were also made to find new markets for 


manufactures. 


1 Ettélatt, 27 a. 1941. 
3 Industrie in Nederlandsch Indi&. Bijzonder Nummer van het Economisch-Weekblad voor 
Nederlandsch Indis, May . This publication contains articles by leading officials of the 


Economic Department 
§ The population of the Netherlands East enti Gown below: 





1930 


_ and Madoera 34,984,171 41,719,524 
ter Provinces 14,366, 19,011,501 


Total N.E.I. 49,350,834 60,731,025 
The estimated population in 1941 was 71 million. 
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One result of the occupation of the Netherlands was that a large amount of 
capital became available for investment in the Netherlands Indies, although it 
was commonly feared that the profits would for the most part be absorbed by 
taxation for the war effort. A scheme was accordingly adopted by the Volksraad 
in the spring of 1941 for accelerating the enforcement of the plan for industrial 
development and for extending it by the establishment of basic industries, the 
Government allotting a sum of 10 million gulden for the a. 

In a statement on this scheme made in the Volksraad on 8 April 1941, Dr. H. 
J. van Mook, Director of the Economic Department, observed that the State 
should not be asked to take upon itself all the risks involved, but that they should 
be shared by the public authorities and private interests, and the State would 
be a shareholder. Measures would be taken to secure reasonable wages for the 
workers and exorbitant profits would not be allowed. The new industries would 
be regarded as training ground for Indigenous labour, and the scheme would 
be effected in full co-operation with the local population. 

The scheme provided for the immediate establishment of a large chemical 
factory, an aluminium factory, a caustic soda factory, a sulphate of ammonia 
factory (for fertiliser), a steel furnace for transformation of scrap iron, a copper 
refinery with rolling mills, a plywood and cellulose factory, a large glass factory, 
and spinning factories. It has been estimated that a capital of about 50 million 

ulden would be involved, including imports of machinery and other material 
rom abroad to the value of 25-30 million gulden. The scheme, which is already 
in operation, was estimated to provide employment for some 40,000 Indigenous 
workers and 4,000 persons in positions of responsibility. 

It was proposed to establish the factories mentioned above, with the exception 
of the aluminium and cellulose factories, in a particular area in Java which has 
not been found suitable for the development of small-scale industry. 

Appropriate changes in tariff policy, calculated to facilitate the development 
of industry on the lines stated above, have also been under consideration. 


Recent Developments. 


Industrial development has so far been confined to Java, on account of the 
large supply of labour and the excellent system of transport in the island. The 
Outer Provinces, where there are still possibilities of extending agriculture, 
have for the most part furnished a market for Javanese manufactures. Javanese 
exports to the Outer Provinces have increased during the six year period 1935- 
1940, the value of the exports of 28 commodities being as follows: 1935, 34 million 
gulden; 1936, 40 million; 1937, 64 million; 1938, 54 million; 1939, 58 million; 
1940 (seven months), 71 million. 


Textiles. The systematic organisation of hand-loom industries by the 
authorities dates from 1920. The number of looms increased from 500 in 1930 to 
4,000 in 1935, and to 35,000 in 1940. Mechanical devices have been introduced 
with a view to increasing the output; and the number of improved looms rose 
from 40 in 1930 to 400 in 1935 and 6,600 in 1940. 

It is estimated that in 1940 the production of textile goods in the Netherlands 
East Indies amounted to 10 million sarongs (pieces of wearing apparel), 50 million 
metres of woven material, 24 million towels, and 5% million metres of other 
woven goods. ; 

Knitting factories have also been established, the number at the beginning 
of 1940 being 140. 

Yarn for the looms has still to be imported to a large extent, and it is stated 
that not less than 70 per cent. has to be obtained from abroad. A spinning mill 
was, however, opened in 1939 in Java with the assistance of the Government. 
It was considerably extended shortly before the invasion of the Netherlands, and 
as a result of the active encouragement given by the Economic Department at 
least three more spinning mills have since been established. For many years 
past, experiments have been made with the growing of cotton, and a plan has 
also been seen for the establishment of a mill for coarse yarn. Raw materials 
for the manufacture of artificial silk yarns appear to be available, and the question 
1s receiving attention. 

1Dr. H. & van Mook was in November 1941 appointed Minister of Colonial Affairs in the 

a 


Netherlands Cabinet in London, and was appointed Lieutenant Governor General of the N.E.I 
after the outbreak of the war with Japan. 
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In order to enquire into the prospect for the industry and to provide assistance 
to the Indigenous population in securing improved machinery and other facilities, 
a Textile Institute had been established at Rondionen already in 1921. Investiga- 
tions have been made by the Institute into technical processes such as preparatory 
work, dyeing, finishing, knitting, organisation of plants, etc., and the training in 
undertakings of foremen and mechanics has been organised. 

In Java and in the Outer Provinces special bureaux have been established 
for the supply of information on technical questions and questions concerning the 
organisation of textile factories. 


Small Industries. There are also a number of small industries in the Colony. 
It has recently been estimated that wages and salaries in industry total 200 million 
— a year, and that as much as 40 per cent. of that amount is accounted for 
y small-scale industries, the remainder being equally divided between the larger 
and highly mechanised industries and the home industries, in which hardly any 
improved modern machinery is employed. Assistance is given to the smaller 
industries by the Government by means of co-operative societies, which provide 
financial aid to the workers and organise the sale of the products supplied by 
them, in addition to undertaking the necessary arrangements for carrying out the 
finishing processes. The Fconomic Department has established a special service 
for providing information on production and marketing which has been extended 
in recent years. These information bureaux include technical staff and a-staff of 
travelling lecturers to visit villages and assist the workers on the spot. Consider- 
able attention has been given to research. The Textile Institute has a laboratory 
of its own, and similar laboratories have been established for the ceramic, tanning, 
and batik industries. With the outbreak of war it became increasingly difficult to 
obtain the necessary raw materials for some of the industries, and in 1940 investi- 
gations were undertaken for the purpose of producing substitute materials. 


Control of Industrial Development. 


The assistance given by the Government led to so t a development of 
industry that it was found necessary to regulate it. As early as 1934 an Ordinance 
had been issued with the object of preventing excessive competition and the 
establishment of uneconomic industries or industries prejudicial to the interests 
of the Colony generally. In pursuance of this Ordinance regulations were issued 
in 1935 relating to undertakings in the textile, printing, warehousing, cigarette, 
metal, weaving, and ice industries. In 1940 not only were some of these regula- 
tions amended for the purpose of bringing even the smaller undertakings under 
control as in the case of textiles, for instance, but new regulations were issued 
in respect of rubber (smoking and transformation) and rice-husking. 


THE MOBILISATION OF INDUSTRY AND LABOUR 


In 1939, following the outbreak of war in Europe, an Ordinance! 
was issued conferring the necessary powers on the Governor 
General, in the event of an emergency, to take such measures as 
he may deem fit in the public interest, including the mobilisation 
of individuals or groups or of industry. In pursuance of this measure 
two Ordinances were issued in 1940, one relating to the mobilisation 
of industry? and the other instituting a system of compulsory 
service for civilians.* 


The former measure enables the Governor General to requisition any indus- 
trial undertaking, but before such a step is taken an effort is to be made to secure 
an agreed settlement by means of negotiations between the competent authorities 
and the head of the undertaking. The Ordinance lays down detailed regulations 
in regard to such matters as the supply of trained staff, their conditions of service, 





1 Staatsblad van Nederlandsch Indié, 1939, No. 557; 1940, No. 158. 

2 Idem, 1940, No. 203. By another Ordinance, of 16 Dec. 1940 (Idem, 1940, No. 569), the Govern- 
ment of the Colony made special provisions for the = Py of the legal relations between 
employers and workers during the present emergency. For a summary of the provisions of this 
latter Ordinance, see International aos Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 423. 

8 Idem, 1940, No. 204. 
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the accumulation of stocks, deliveries, and the transformation of plants or their 
transference from one place to another. 

The Ordinance concerning compulsory service for civilians applies to all 
Netherlands subjects of either sex of 16 to 25 years of age, with the exception of 
those who are in, or have been called up for, active service in the fighting forces, 
or are ministers of religion (including ioe in training), women with dependent 
children living with them, and persons exempted by the Governor General. 
The Ordinance deals with questions relating to the supply of labour and material 
to different services, ae the Red Cross health and medical services, and 
the postal, transport, public works, educational, police, public information, 
administrative, defence, and other public services. 

Among the other emergency measures taken may be mentioned one relating 
to the plantation industry which, subject to certain conditions, exempts employers 
from the requirement of the Ordinance concerning the tae of weekly rest on 
Sundays to workers!, and another permitting the employment of women at night 
if urgently required, provided that the necessary authorisation is secured.? 


Vocational Training. 


Extensive educational reform has been undertaken and particular attention 
has been given to vocational training in order to facilitate the supply of technical 
workers to industry and agriculture. An Advisory Committee on Technical 
Education was appointed by the Government in 1940, which recommended the 
extension of elementary technical schools and the institution of a secondary 
engineering school. Plans have also been made, which are at various stages of 
execution, for the introduction of advanced training courses in agricultural 
schools, the establishment of chemical, mechanical, and electrotechnical engineer- 
ing, and other technical schools, the institution of training schools for teachers, 
the extension of primary education, the institution of a school of child welfare for 
women, and, finally, the establishment of a university comprising these new 
educational institutions and also the older medical and law schools. 

Having regard to the increasing demand for skilled workers, steps have been 
taken for the systematic registration of such workers and special courses of short 
duration have also been started for training metal workers. 


Unemployment Measures. 


Following the outbreak of war, the powers of the Maatschappij voor Werkloos- 
heidsbestrijding’, an official body which had been established previously to combat 
unemployment by effecting improvements in the arrangements for placing, 
instituting work projects, and providing other forms of relief to the unemployed, 
were extended, a attention being required to be given to refugees and 
those who had lost their means of subsistence in consequence of circumstances 
arising from the war. Proposals have also been under consideration for the intro- 
duction of a scheme of unemployment insurance. 


BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIAL POLICY 


Discussions which took place in the British Parliament in 
November 1941 marked a further advance in the development of 
British colonial policy, of which accounts have already been given 
in these pages.* 





1 Idem, 1940, No. 240. Ina circular of 10 Dec. 1940 the Head of the Labour Office stated 
that the Ordinance was designed to provide an interval of three months, or more if required, in order 
to enable the necessary arrangements to be made by employers who might find it necessary in 
consequence of the emergency conditions, to cease complying with the requirements of the Civil 
py ar ; =a No. 98 of 1938 concerning the provision of weekly rest for European supervisors 
on plantations. 

2 Idem, 1941, No. 45. The authorisation, which is issued by the Head of the Labour 
Office, specifies the conditions of employment (period—a fortnight in Java and Madoera 
and a month in the Outer Provinces—place, and special conditions). The employment of women 
= sneer, wortehepe, and transport in the Colony, it may be added, was prohibited by Ordinance 

0. 13 o 4 

* Regeerings Almanak voor Nederlandsch Indie, 1941. 

_ oCt. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 3, Mar. 1941, pp. 299-308 ‘‘Wartime 
Policy in British Colonial Dependencies’; Vol. XLIV,No. 5, Nov. 1941, pp. 538-546: “‘Problems 
of British Colonial Trusteeship’’. ‘ 
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Among the decisions announced on these occasions were the 
creation of an Advisory Labour Committee to assist the Colonial 
Office and the intended ratification of the 1939 International 
Labour Conventions concerning contracts of employment and 
penal sanctions. 


House of Commons Debate. 


In opening a debate on colonial affairs in the House of Commons on 20 
November 1941, Mr. Noel Baker referred to the statement that the sense 
of trusteeship for colonial ples had of late years taken on a more constructive 
interpretation, and said that the Mandates system of the League of Nations 
and the work of the International Labour Organisation had had great influence 
on this development. He commended the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
of 1940, the measures taken to strengthen the economic and welfare staffs in the 
colonies, and the progress made in labour reforms. He hoped that this policy 
would be cneniel | and that plans would be made for international co-operation 
on colonial problems, in particular with the Allied colonial authorities. He asked 
that the International Labour Conventions of 1939 should be ratified and that 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies should create a Labour Advisory Com- 
mittee inside the Colonial Office with independent experts and trade union and 
co-operative representatives. 

r. George Hall, Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, replied to the 
debate. The general economic situation of most of the colonies was satisfactory. 
In many cases the loss of pre-war markets had been offset by increased activities 
in other spheres. Acute difficulties existed in particular Breen am of colonial 
trade, but he claimed that the various measures of assistance devised by the British 

ment had successfully shielded the colonies from many serious con- 
sequences. It was the earnest desire not only of the Colonial Office but also of 
the colonial Governments to see that there was an improvement in the general 
standard of life of the people in the colonies. Consideration had been given to the 
strengthening of the machinery of the Colonial Office for dealing with labour 
questions. It was not thought that there was any reason for making any changes 
in the ordinary Colonial Office administrative machinery, but it was felt that this 
machinery could with advantage be strengthened by the appointment of a Labour 
Advisory Committee. It was intended that this Committee in its inception should 
be a small body with representatives of the Colonial Office and representatives 
nominated by the British Trades Union Congress and any employer organisation 
interested in colonial affairs. The question of expanding the composition of the 
Committee would be considered on a later occasion.! 


House of Lords Debates. 


In a debate in the House of Lords on 11 November 1941, Lord Moyne, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, stated that the Government had decided that 
in spite of the war it would go ahead with the policy of colonial development and 
win. It had been intended that the operation of the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act would be assisted by two committees, concerned respectively 
with research and general development. Owing to war conditions these com- 
mittees had not been appointed. Now, however, that pee’ for development 
were arriving from all parts of the world, it had been decided to appoint a small 
official committee to examine and press on with schemes with a view to the 
launching of the new system on sound lines.* 

On 26 November 1941, the Government was asked what steps had been taken 
to improve labour conditions in the Colonial Empire and to promote colonial 
welfare, and the suggestion was made that labour questions should be the concern 
of a separate Labour Department in the Colonial Office and not treated as at 
present as an ancillary subject by the Social Services Department. 

In reply, Lord Moyne said that although, the Labour Section was part of the 

ial Services Department of the Colonial Office, there was no evidence that 
labour interests were in any way a subsidiary concern. He explained the proposed 
composition of the new Labour Advisory Committee and pointed out that the 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 20 Nov. 1941. 
8 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 11 Nov. 1941. 
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Colonial Office was encouraging colonial administrations to set up advisory labour 
boards in their territories. 

As regards the 1939 Conventions, Lord Moyne said that many of the colonies 
had already implemented their terms and that he intended to recommend the 
Ministry of Labour to ratify them at a very early date. 

As regards the application of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act, 
the war emergency a the summer of 1940 had held up progress. Nevertheless 
plans were being received concerning agriculture, land erosion, land settlement, 
animal husbandry, medical and sanitary measures, social and other problems. 
Forty-five schemes had been prepared at a total cost of £438,000. These schemes 
were not limited to the West Indies. The Government had lately agreed to the 
expenditure of £64,000 for the control of rinderpest in Tanganyika, and proposals 
had been received from the Government of Nigeria to spend about £50,000 on the 
development of local industries. Problems of nutrition were being studied. In 
the various colonies 33 nutrition committees had been set up and were gradually 
extending their scope to include social problems and other questions. He hoped 
that they would prove the nucleus of social welfare committees for the colonies.1 


The New Colonial Philosophy. 


In an address delivered on 28 October 1941, Lord Hailey, who is the Chair- 
man of the Colonial Office Committee on economic planning, outlined the doctrine 
of trusteeship, and suggested that as a guide to policy it was not in the truest sense 
constructive. 


It accorded ill with that Liberal policy which in domestic politics 
sought the fullest measure of individual liberty in social and economic matters, 
and which in colonial policy concentrated its attention mainly on the preven- 
tion of exploitation or of administrative abuses, or the grant of opportunities 
for a gradual advance in the direction of self-government. This falls very 
short of the conception of the functions of government as we understand them 
to-day. The wide extension of political rights at home has given a predominant 
influence to sections of the population which have a far more positive view 
of the functions of the State. They see in it an organ of which the chief 
function is the service of their own social needs and the promotion of their phy- 
sical and material welfare. Secure in their political rights, their attention is 
concentrated now on the extension of the social services, the security of 
employment, and the raising of the general standard of living. To obtain 
this they are prepared to see the State exercise a control over the organisation 
of industry, over the use of capital, and over the conduct of utility services 
of all kinds, which would have been something a good deal less than welcome 
in the quarters which controlled our policies two generations ago. 


He claimed that in the new conception of the functions of the State was the 
basis of a new philosophy of colonial rule. 


One would like to think that for the future we shall not ask ourselves if 
we are fulfilling the obligations of trusteeship; we shall ask ourselves if in 
our dealings with the dependencies we are performing the normal functions 
of a modern State. 


Implicit in the new philosophy were: (1) that the functions of the State in 
the dependencies should be regarded as of the same order as those which it has 
for backward areas in Great Britain itself; (2) that the British Government must 
now exercise much closer control over the policies of the Governments of depen- 
dencies; and (3) that it should be the function of the State to control all the na- 
tional resources for the pee of improving the standards of living or the 
security of employment of the great mass of the population. 

Lord Hailey expanded his third proposition in the following terms: 


Social services must be extended, but they must be paid for; and it will 
be recognised that it is the duty of Government to mobilise all the available 
assets of the country for this purpose. If, therefore, there are undeveloped 
assets, it is necessary for the Government, in the absence of private enterprise, 
to take the initiative in developing them. That would include the promotion 
of local secondary industries, where they can improve the life of urban popula- 





1 Idem, 26 Nov. 1941. 
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tions. It would involve the organisation of internal marketing, which is essential 
if we are to build up the domestic finance of a country and improve its taxable 
capacity. The regulation of production of primary materials in order to 
stabilise prices and protect the producer from those periodic depressions from 
which he has to suffer becomes desirable in proportion as it tends to secure 
his standards of living, rather than in proportion as it protects the investor. 
The application of legal compulsion to secure adequate subsistence cultivation 
acquires the same justification as compulsion applied to safeguard sanitary 
or hygienic conditions in England. The use of similar measures to improve 
the methods of cultivation of cash or export crops or to correct faulty methods 
of cultivation leading to soil exhaustion and erosion becomes justified if it 
is shown that it is the only possible way to secure a reasonable increase in 
the standards of life. The long-debated issue of the ‘open door’ in tariff 
policy is not to be decided, as some seem to think, on the ground that moral 
justice prescribes that colonial populations should be able to buy in the cheap- 
est market everything they desire to possess. The open door assists them 
if it enables them to buy more of the things which are really necessary to 
their physical or social welfare; it is detrimental if it prevents them y Ao 
making the tariff bargains which will secure them a preferential market for 
their own production.1 


WARTIME REGULATION OF LABOUR CONDITIONS IN RUMANIA 


By an Act of 1 October 1941 conditions of labour in Rumania 
were organised in accordance with the requirements of the war 
situation. The new regulations include important exceptions to 
the earlier legislation concerning, in particular, hours of work, the 
weekly rest, holidays with pay, and the employment of women and 
young persons. In addition, they prohibit all stoppages of work, 
whether individual or collective, on pain of heavy penalties. Lastly, 


they introduce a system of compulsory arbitration in collective 
disputes. 


Hours of Work. 


In industrial undertakings in which continuous processes are carried on in 
three successive shifts, hours of work are fixed at 8 in the day and 56 in the week; 
in other industrial undertakings the normal hours are 10 in the day and 60 in the 
week. The military commanders attached to army undertakings and the military 
commissioners or the managers of militarised undertakings, acting in agreement 
with the labour inspectors, and the labour inspectors themselves in the case of 
non-militarised undertakings, may grant a permit, valid for not more than three 
months, to exceed the above-mentioned limits up to a maximum of 12 hours in 
the day and 72 hours in the week. The normal hours of work of office employees 
in industrial undertakings may be similarly modified. The same authorities may 
also permit work to be done on Sundays and statutory holidays if this is necessary 
in the interests of production. 

These exceptions must be notified to the Secretariat of State for Labour, 
which may amend, withdraw, or extend them. 

In commercial undertakings of all kinds and in all other undertakings em- 

loying paid labour, the opening and closing hours on working days and on 
: _ s and statutory holidays will be fixed by decision of the Secretariat of State 
or ur. 


Overtime Pay. 


All hours worked in excess of 8 in the day in continuous-process undertakings 
or of 10 in the day in other undertakings, or worked on Sundays and statutory 
holidays, in conformity with the above-mentioned provisions, must be treated as 
overtime and paid at not less than time-and-a-quarter rates. 

Similarly in commercial undertakings and other undertakings employin 
paid labour hours of work in excess of the timetable in operation at the date 


1 Journal of the Royal Empire Society, Nov.-Dec. 1941. 
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the ministerial decision fixing the hours of work are to be treated as overtime 
and paid at not less than time-and-a-quarter rates. 


Holidays with Pay. 

The annual holidays for which the Contracts of Employment Act of 28 March 
1929' provides are suspended. Nevertheless employers must grant their workers 
the holiday pay specified in the Act, amounting to the average of their wages 
during the preceding three months, together with all extra payments due in respect 
of the days of holiday. 

The holiday pay due to Jewish employees must be paid each year by the 
employers to the social insurance funds or offices, into the account of the Under- 
Secretariat of State for Labour. The amounts so collected are to be used for the 
construction of dwellings for war-disabled men, war widows and orphans, and 
insured persons. A fine equal to twice any amount not deposited within the 
specified time-limit will be imposed on offenders, against whom the social insur- 
ance institutions will take proceedings. 


Protection of Women and Children. 


The age specified in the Act of 9 April 1928 concerning the employment of 
women and young persons and hours of work is lowered for day ok from 18 to 
16 years. By way of exception to the Act, women of over 18 years may be em- 
ployed at night, except pregnant women and women with children of under 
5 years. These new provisions do not apply, however, to employment in mines, 
which remains subject to the original regulations. 

By way of exception to the provisions of the Act of 29 April 1936 concerning 
vocational training and encouragement of handicrafts, the new regulations allow 
skilled work to be performed by persons who do not possess the certificate of 
competency required for the purpose. Furthermore, in the case of employers in 
handicrafts, the wives of those who have been mobilised and the widows, children 
or parents of those who have fallen at the front may continue to run their work- 
shops without having to engage a master for the purpose. Whatever their nation- 
ality, Jews are not covered by these provisions. 

ives and children of mobilised men, war widows, and war orphans working 
for an undertaking of whatever kind may not be dismissed without the consent 
of the labour inspector. 


Workers’ Food Supply. 


Undertakings employing more than 50 persons must see to it that the em- 
ployees and their families are provided with articles of prime necessity. For this 
purpose they must notify the competent food supply office of the number of 
persons they employ and any changes that may take place. Further, undertakings 
employing 2,000 persons or more must organise a food supply service of their 
own, which will procure articles of prime necessity for the employees direct from 
the producers, to be sold to them at the cost of production and transport only. 
Undertakings employing more than 25 persons may be required by a decision of 
the Secretariat of State for Labour to open canteens for their staff. 

Conciliation and Arbitration. 

Collective labour disputes must be investigated by the labour inspectors, 
who will put forward a conciliation proposal based on the results of their enquiries. 
If a dispute cannot be settled by conciliation, the inspector must draw up a 
eet. in which he designates two senior employees to represent the workers in 
arbitration proceedings. Arbitration boards, each consisting of a chairman, two 
employer members and two worker members, will, in such cases, be set up under 
the supervision of the labour ee authorities. The chairman and a sub- 
stitute will be appointed by the Ministry of Justice on the recommendation of the 
Under-Secretariat of State for Labour from among members of the court of 
appeal for the area in which the labour inspection office is situated. The other 
members of the board are appointed by decision of the Under-Secretariat of State 
for Labour from a list of not less than three persons for each post submitted by 
the chambers of labour and chambers of commerce ana industry in the area. 
The term of office of the chairman and members of each arbitration board is 
three years. 

1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXI, No. 11, 9 Sept. 1929, p. 335. 
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It is the duty of the arbitration boards to settle collective labour disputes 
and fix minimum wages for peers © Individual labour disputes remain 
subject to the Labour Courts Act of 14 February 1933.' 

The chairman of an arbitration board, acting ex officio or at the request of 
members of the board or the parties, may order enquiries and investigations on the 
spot and require any person to attend in order to give useful information. In the 
performance of his duty, the chairman may call on the competent administrative 
authorities and police authorities, which must carry out these instructions as in 
the case of any other judicial institution. 

The awards of the arbitration boards are adopted by a majority of the 
members, but the number of employer members and worker members voting 
must be equal. A quorum will be constituted by three members. 

The arbitration awards are subject to apes! which may be lodged by the 
ee or the Under-Secretariat of State for Labour with the Higher Arbitration 


The Higher Arbitration Board. 


The Higher Arbitration Board consists of five members: a member of the 
High Court of fagu and Justice, appointed by the Ministry of eo as 
chairman of the Board; two members appointed on the decision of the Under- 
Secretariat of State for Labour, one being a worker chosen from among three 
workers designated by the Bucarest Chamber of Labour and the other an employer 
chosen from among three employers designated by the Bucarest Shoser of 
Commerce and Industry; the professor holding the chair of pa economy in 
the Faculty of Law; the professor holding the chair of labour legislation and social 
| in the Bucarest Academy of Higher Commercial and Industrial Studies. 

he decisions of the Higher Arbitration Board are taken by a majority of the 
votes and are final. They are communicated for execution to the arbitration 
board in whose area the undertakings concerned are situated. 


Special Protective Measures. 


The new Act authorises the Under-Secretariat of State for Labour to set up a 
legal assistance office in each social insurance institution. The law association in 
the area concerned will propose the lawyers to be appointed to the office. The 
object of the new system is to assist insured persons to establish their claims. 
The offices will be financed out of the Employment Fund budget. 

The fees that may be charged for services rendered will be fixed by ministerial 
decision. No employer or worker may be required to pay a fee by persons belong- 
ing to the bond! saeteesions for services performed as part of their duties in an 
official workers’ institution or social insurance institution. In cases arising out of 
workers’ claims, agreements providing for a fee based on the amount of the claim 
will be valid only up to 10 per cent. of the amount finally awarded. 

Where an employer requires a person entering his service to make a deposit 
in cash, the amount must be deposited in the worker’s name with the Deposit 
and Trust Fund or with the financial authorities on account of the said Fund, and 
the receipt must be handed to the chamber of labour. 

Employers are prohibited from deducting any sums from the wages of workers 
or apprentices on account of normal wear-and-tear or damage. If damage is due 
to the obvious fault of the worker, the labour inspector makes an enquiry, and on 
the basis of the result, the employer may make an application to the judge of the 
labour court or, in his absence, the magistrate, who will fix the amount due to the 
employer by way of compensation. This amount will be deducted from that figur- 
ing on the deposit receipt held by the chamber of labour. In addition, a fine 
equal to half the amount of the damage may be imposed, the proceeds to be paid 
to the Employment Fund. Such fine may not exceed the worker's weekly wage. 


Contraventions and Penalties. 


The following are deemed to be crimes of sabotage and are punished by hard 
labour for from 5 to 20 years: 


(a) Any stoppage of work, whether individual or collective, unless the previous 
consent of the military commander in the case of militarised undertakings, of 


1 Idem, Vol. XLVII, No. 5, 31 July 1931, p. 181. 
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the military commissioner or manager in the case of army undertakings, and of 
the labour inspector in the case of other undertakings, has been obtained after 
consultation with the management of the undertaking, except in cases of force 
majeure. Such consent is a necessary for the termination of a contract of 
employment without notice and for dismissal without notice in the circumstances 


allowed dl law; 
(b) The destruction, deterioration, withdrawal, falsification, wilfully defective 


manufacture, or fraudulent or unskilled manipulation of machinery, equipment, 
tools, materials, goods, and products by workers or employers. 


A sentence of imprisonment for 15 days to 1 year may be imposed for sabotage 
offences, which include contraventions of the regulations concerning overtime 
pay, holiday compensation for Jewish employees, dismissal of the wives and 
children of mobilised men, workers’ food supply, fees for persons belonging to 
the liberal professions in the service of official workers’ institutions and social 
insurance institutions, payment of cask deposits, and deductions from wages for 
wear-and-tear or damage. If the contravention is committed by a company, the 

m actually responsible for the management of the company is liable to a 
fine of 5,000 to 1,000,000 lei.* 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


LABOUR-INDUSTRY CONFERENCES IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
No-STRIKE AGREEMENT 


Both the labour policy and the general defence policy of the 
United States are likely to undergo major changes through the 
impact of actual war. The new trend in labour relations and in 
Government-employer-worker collaboration is shown by such 
recent and momentous developments as the no-strike agreement 
reached by a labour and industry conference, the establishment of a 
new War Labor Board, the direct representation of labour and 
industry on war agencies, and labour-management agreements for 
production plans. A brief account of these developments is given 
below. 


Tue No-StrRIKE AGREEMENT 


On 17 December 1941 the President of the United States called 
an industry-labour conference with a request for a no-strike agree- 
ment at the earliest possible moment. The President underlined 
the main objective of the conference ‘‘as a quick agreement for 
avoiding interruption in production”. 


The conference was headed by a moderator, Mr. W. H. Davis, Chairman of 
the National Defense Mediation Board and by an associate moderator, Mr. E. 
Thomas, Chairman of the Senate Labor Committee appointed by the President, 
and was attended by twelve industrial representatives named by the Chairman 
of the Business Advisory Council, and twelve labour representatives, of whom 
six were chosen by the American Federation of Labor (A.F. of L.) and six by the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (C.1.0.). It may be added that Mr. Green, 
President of the A.F. of L., and Mr. Murray, President of the C.1.0., took part 
in the conference as workers’ delegates. 


1 Monitorul Oficial, 2 Oct. 1941, No. 233, p. 5836. 
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The labour-industry conferees reached agreement as to three general points 
relating to a no-strike programme, but the conference failed to agree on the 
closed-shop issue. 

On 23 December 1941, the President accepted without reservation the 
no-strike programme and made it public in a letter to the conference stating the 
general points of the agreement as follows: 


(1) There shall be no strikes or lockouts. 

(2) All disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. 

&) The President shall set up a proper War Labor Board to handle these 
isputes. 


The President added: 


I accept without reservation your covenants that there shall be no 
strikes or lockouts and all disputes shall be settled by peaceful means. I shall 
proceed at once to act on your third point. 

Government must act in general. The three points ee upon cover of 
necessity all disputes that may arise between labour and management. 

The particular disputes must be left to the consideration of those who 
can study the particular differences and who are ey ed by know- 
ledge to pass judgment in the particular case. I have full fait that no group 
in our national life will take undue advantage while we are faced by common 
enemies. 


In stressing the point that all disputes that ~~ arise between management 
and labour should be handled by the War Labor Board, the President made it 
clear that disputes on the closed-shop issue should also be considered by the 
prospective Board. 


Industry's Statement on the Conference. 


While employer members accepted the President's direction for peaceful 
settlement for disputes, they issued a formal statement declaring that it would be 
a serious mistake to abandon the principle that the right to work should not be 
infringed by Government through requirement of membership in any organisa- 
tion. On the other hand the statement endorsed without reservation the right of 
labour to organise and bargain collectively. 

The statement follows: 


The employer members of the conference accept the President's direction 
for -— eful settlement of disputes and the establishment of a War Labor 
Board. 

We believe that, in determining the procedure of the board, consideration 
should be given to the principle we have consistently maintained—namely, 
that the board should not accept for arbitration or consideration the issue of 
the closed shop, requiring a person to become or remain a member of a labour 
organisation if he is to get or hold a job. 

We recommend that, for the duration of the war, employers shall not 
attempt to change the terms, in present contracts, which provide for the 
closed shop. Where a closed-shop contract does not now exist, it may under 
the law be arrived at by voluntary negotiation. We endorse without reserva- 
tion the right of labour to organise and bargain collectively. 

But it would be a serious mistake to abandon the ‘aes ciple that the right 
to work should not be infringed by Government through requirement of 
membership in any organisation, whether union or otherwise. 

The closed shop is the most highly controversial and emotional question 
in industrial relations today. To accept it as an issue for Government arbitra- 
tion would intensify agitation, increase labour disputes, and divert the energy 
of both labour and management from the vital job of production. Unless 
this issue is resolved in advance, it will impair the effectiveness of the pro- 

War Labor Board itself. From our experience we are convinced that 
the continual presentation of this issue before ment agencies would 
seriously impair the nation’s productive activities. 
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Labour Statements. 


The A.F. of L., in a declaration of war labour policy issued by the officers of 
the Federation and of all the affiliated unions before the meeting of the conference, 
stated that one of the policies which should underlie the o tion of the War 
Labor Board was that neither labour nor management should take advantage of 
such an agency to prosecute either’s advantage at the expense of the other’s. 

The statement contained the following additional points: 


(1) That all workers employed in war industries should voluntarily 
relinquish the right to strike except where mediation or arbitration is refused 
by employers. 

(2) An agency similar to the World War Labor Board should be estab- 
lished, but without interfering with existing collective bargaining agreements. 

An invitation was extended to the C.I.0. to achieve unity in the 
labour movement. 

(4) An appeal was made that those in governmental authority should 
forgo their attacks on trade union organisations and their legitimate functions. 

(5) A request was made of the Labor Board to desist from policies and 
— that might intensify existing conflicts in the household of organised 

abour. 
(6) Modification of labour standards established by law or collective 
agreements should be made only on the basis of proven need. 


The President of the C.I.0., besides welcoming the agreement, called upon 
all unions to make the no-strike pledge effective. The statement reads as follows: 


Organised labour hails with delight the perfection of an agreement be- 
tween industry, the C.I.0., the A.F. of L., and the public, which (1) is to 
stop strikes or any other yy that might interfere with production, 
iecedion lockouts; (2) gives to labour the right to conciliate, mediate, and 
arbitrate all disputes between workers and their employers; and (3) provides 
for the setting up of a War Labor Board, truly representative of labour, 
management, and the public. 

It is but fitting that I should compliment all of the interests represented 
in this great conference for the wholesome contribution they have made in 
bringing about this accord. It shall be the purpose of the national C.I.0. 
and each of its affiliated unions to make effective the provisions of this agree- 
ment, and to lend all of their power and influence towards the prevention of 
strikes and other ey that interfere with production. 

Weare in this war for the purpose of obtaining victory. All of the facilities 
of our organisations will be applied towards the attainment of that objective. 
In the meantime, the interests of labour and management are fully protected 
and guaranteed under the agreement. 

I appeal to all members of C.1.0. organisations to lend every practical 
support they can to the officers of the various international unions and the 
President of the C.I.0. to provide continuity of operation and maximum 
production in all industries over which our labour organisation has juris- 


diction. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


As a result of the no-strike agreement for the duration of the 
war the President of the United States created within the Office for 
Emergency Management, by Executive Order of 12 January 1941, 
a National War Labor Board on the ground “that the national 
interest demands that there shall be no interruption of any work 
which contributes to the effective prosecution of the war”’. 


Composition of the Board. 


The new Board is composed of twelve special commissioners appointed by the 
President and representing equally the public, the workers, and the employers. 


1 Labor Relations Reporter, 22 and 29 Dec. 1941. 
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Mr. W. H. Davis, previous chairman of the National Defense Mediation 
Board, was appointed Chairman and Mr. G. W. Taylor of the University of 
Pennsylvania was selected as Vice-chairman of the Board. Two workers’ com- 
missioners out of four are representatives of the A.F. of L. and the two others are 
representatives of the C.I.O. In addition to the twelve regular commissioners, 
four alternate representatives of workers and four alternate representatives of 
employers were also appointed to serve as Board members in the absence of regular 
members representative of their respective groups. 

Six members or alternate members of the Board, including not less than two 
members from each of the groups represented on the Board, constitute a quorum. 

The Executive Order does not apply to labour disputes for which procedures 
for adjustment or settlement are otherwise provided until those procedures 
have been exhausted. 


Procedure and Powers of the Board. 


The paste for adjusting and settling labour disputes which might inter- 
rupt work which contributes to the effective prosecution of the war is as follows: 


(1) The parties shall first resort to direct negotiations or to the procedures 
provided in the collective bargaining agreement. 

(2) If not settled in this manner, the commissioners of conciliation of 
the Department of Labor shall be notified, if they have not already intervened in 
the aispute. 

(3) If not promptly settled by conciliation, the Secretary of Labor shall 
certify the dispute to the Board. However, the Board may at its discretion, 
after consultation with the Secretary, take jurisdiction of the dispute on its own 
motion. After it takes jurisdiction, the Board shall finally determine the dispute 
and for this purpose may use mediation, voluntary arbitration, or arbitration 
under rules established by the Board. 

(4) The Board has power to promulgate rules and regulations appropriate 
for the performance of its duties. 


Upon the appointment of the Board and the designation of its Chairman, the 
National Defense Mediation Board, established by Executive Order of 19 March 
1941', ceased to exist. 

As compared with the old National Defense Mediation Board the new National 
War Labor Board is larger in scope and jurisdiction. The new Board, for example, 
may take jurisdiction of a dispute on its own motion, without waiting until 
the Secretary of Labor certifies the dispute to it. Further the Board after having 
taken jurisdiction “‘may finally determine the dispute’, and for this purpose 
may use, besides mediation and voluntary arbitration, arbitration under rules 
established by the Board itself. Although no penalties for infringement of the 
orders of the Board are provided for by the Executive Order, the wording of the 
above-mentioned section makes it clear that the President expects both labour and 
industry to abide by the decisions of the Board. The Board is given power to 
require arbitration of disputes even if the parties have previously refused volun- 


tary arbitration. 
A panel of umpires will be selected to aid the new National War Labor 


Board in settling difficult labour disputies. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOUR COLLABORATION IN THE OFFICE OF PRODUCTION 
MANAGEMENT 


The Director and Associate Director of the Office of Production 
Management (O.P.M.) announced on 20 December 1941 organisa- 
tional changes within the O.P.M. designed to speed up war pro- 
duction, to quicken the conversion of civilian industry to war 
output, and to widen the participation of management and labour 
along every step towards achieving this objective. 


Under the new arrangement the industrial branches which are ged with 
the responsibility of converting civilian facilities to wartime purposes hence- 


1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 560. 
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forth report directly to the Director and the Associate Director. This will make 
it possible to arrive more swiftly at decisions relating to such industries and to 
translate those decisions into effective action. 

In shaping plans to increase war production both the Director and the 
Associate Director are calling upon all industrial branches to draw more extens- 
ively upon the experience and active services of labour and management com- 
mittees in meeting such problems as the maximum war use of the equipment 
and man-power of every shop and factory, the spreading of war orders, the orderly 
transfer and retraining of workers for war jobs, the conservation of strategic war 
materials, as well as many other key questions.* 


PROVISIONS FOR EXTENDING THE SCOPE OF COLLECTIVE AGREE- 
MENTS IN SWITZERLAND 


As previously mentioned in these pages”, the Swiss Federal 
Assembly adopted on 1 October 1941 an Order making it possible 
to declare collective agreements generally binding; the Order, 
which came into force at once, is to remain in operation until 31 
December 1943. In view of the importance of the new regulations, 
the principal provisions are summarised below. 


Conditions to be Fulfilled. 


Collective agreements concluded between associations of employers and of 
workers on questions of conditions of employment may be declared generally 
binding provided that the following conditions are satisfied: 


(1) The declaration may not be made unless it meets a real need and the 
clauses in question make due provision for differences in conditions of operation 
and territorial differences, are in no way contrary to the general interest, and 
respect the principles of equality before the law and freedom of association. 

(2) Apart from exceptional cases, the clauses of a collective agreement may 
not be declared generally binding unless the majority of the workers affected 
by the measure and a majority of the employers—who must also employ the 
majority of all the workers in question—are already bound by the agreement or 
have agreed to the clauses which are to be made generally binding. The consent 
of an association implies the consent of all its members. 

(3) Clauses of a contract of employment which are contrary to the binding 
provisions of Federal laws or of laws of the canton concerned may not be declared 
generally binding. 

(4) In all cases the authorities will have full discretion to decide whether 
the declaration shall be made. 


Procedure. 


If the clauses which are to be declared generally binding apply only in a 
canton or a specified part of a canton, it is for the cantonal government to decide 
to make the declaration. In all other cases it is the Federal Government which 
has competence. Declarations made by the cantonal governments must, however, 
be approved by the Federal Council. Such ey will be refused if the condi- 
tions of substance and form specified in the Order or in the regulations for its 
administration have not been fulfilled. Approval may be withdrawn at any time 
if the declaration appears contrary to the economic interests of the country. 

The parties to a collective agreement, and likewise any other associations of 
employers and workers who would be affected by the declaration, have the 
right to make an application for a declaration to make it generally binding. The 
application must be made in writing to the competent authority (the cantonal 
government or the Federal Council as the case may be), accompanied by a state- 
ment of the reasons for the application. Particulars must be given of the clauses 
of the agreement which are to be made binding, of the area, occupation, and 
kind of undertaking to which the clauses apply, and their period of validity. 





1 Victory (formerly Defense), 23 Dec. 1941. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 75. 
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The application must be published in the official languages of the area covered 
by the agreement in the Feutlle officielle suisse du commerce and, if the competent 
authority so decides, in other publications. A time limit for making objections 
will be fixed and the cantons concerned must be given an ey to state 
their views. Any interested person may raise an objection to a declaration making 
a collective agreement generally binding. Such objections must be communicated 
to the competent authority in writing, together with a statement of the reasons. 

Associations making an application, and the employers and workers who 
would be covered by the declaration, must give the competent authority the 
information necessary to ascertain the number of employers and workers who are 
covered by the collective agreement and would be affected by the declaration. 

Before declaring a collective agreement generally binding, the competent 
authority must consult independent experts, except in cases where this appears 
superfluous. 


The Declaration. 


The decision taken by the competent authorities to make the clauses of a 
collective agreement generally binding must reproduce these clauses and specify 
the area, occupation, and kind of undertaking to which they apply and their 
period of validity. In special circumstances the decision may exclude specified 
areas, classes of persons, or kinds of undertakings from its scope. 

The clauses of a collective agreement cannot be amended by a declaration 
making them generally binding. 

The declaration must be published in accordance with the legal provisions 
in force for the official publications of the Confederation or the cantons as the 
case may be. It must also be published in the Feuille officielle suisse du commerce 
and, if the competent authority so decides, in other publications. 

The declaration takes effect from the date of its appearance in the official 
publications, unless the decision provides otherwise. 

If a cantonal government refuses to make a collective agreement generally 
binding, the parties concerned may appeal to the Federal Government on the 


ground that the provisions on such declarations have been wrongly applied or 
that the provisions concerning procedure have been contravened. Such appeal 
must be made within thirty days of notification of the decision. 


Effects of the Declaration. 


The clauses of a collective agreement which have been made generally binding 
are also applicable to employers and workers who, although not members of the 
contracting associations, are affected by the declaration. Individual agreements 
between employers and workers contrary to these clauses are null and void. 

As long as a decision making the clauses of a collective agreement generally 
binding remains in force, the parties must observe peaceful industrial relations 
in all matters governed by those clauses. They may in no case make use or con- 
tinue to make use of coercive methods. 

The persons and experts who take part in the procedure for declaring a collec- 
tive cgnemnens generally binding must observe secrecy with regard to the informa- 
tion t receive in the performance of their duties. 

In the event of failure to observe the clauses of an agreement which have been 
made generally binding, the provisions of civil law concerning failure to carry 
out obligations are applicable. 

For the purpose of supervising the observance of the decision, the competent 
authority ay, require the assistance of the contracting associations and other 
institutions. The Federal Council may delegate functions of supervision to the 
cantons. 

Rescission or Extension of Declarations. 

Any declaration making a collective agreement put binding will be 
rescinded if the agreement itself expires. Such rescission of the binding clauses 
— effect for all the parties concerned from the official date of publication of the 

ecision. 

At the request of the associations concerned, the period of validity of a 
declaration may be extended by the competent authority, provided that the 
procedure for the raising of objections has observed. The decision may be 
published in the same manner as the original decision, but it will not be necessary 
to ascertain again whether the clauses satisfy the prescribed conditions. 
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If there is any change in the conditions which have given rise to the declara- 
tion, the competent authority may, at the request of the association concerned 
or ex officio, withdraw the declaration, or extend or limit its territorial, occupa- 
tional or industrial scope or its period of validity, or rescind it altogether. 


Penalties. 


The Order imposes a fine of not more than 2,000 francs in the case of an 

mn who fails to fulfil the obligation to furnish the competent authority with 
information or to observe industrial peace during the period of validity of the 
agreement in question or to preserve secrecy with regard to the information ob- 
tained in the performance of his duties. The cantonal authorities will be 
responsible for instituting proceedings and punishing the offender.: 


EMPLOYMENT 


A REHABILITATION AcT IN NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s Rehabilitation Act, assented to on 17 October 
1941, is in two parts, the first dealing with a programme for re-estab- 
lishing demobilised soldiers in civil life and the second with plans 
for the industrial change-over from war to peace at the end of the 
war. 


Re-establishment in Civil Life. 


The Act provides for the establishment of a National Rehabilitation Council, 
to consist of the Minister responsible for administering this part of the Act, 
as chairman, and “such other persons as the Governor-General from time to 
time appoints to be members of the Council either by name or as the holder for 
the time being of any office”. The Minister may invite nominations for member- 
ship of the Council from organisations of ex-servicemen or of employers or 
workers in primary or secondary industries; but no person nominated in this 
way may serve on the Council as a direct representative of any such organisation. 
The function of the Council is to recommend to the Minister questions relating 
to the re-establishment of ex-servicemen in civil life, including, in particular: 


(1) The reinstatement of discharged servicemen in civil employment; 

(2) The training of ex-servicemen for entry into such employment and the 
provision of financial assistance during training; 

(3) The modification of qualifications or requirements of certain kinds for 
the entry of ex-servicemen into any employment or occupation; 

(4) The granting of financial assistance to ex-servicemen or to the widows 
of servicemen so that they may obtain homes, furniture, tools, stock, land or 
other things necessary for commencing their employment or occupation. 


In addition to advising the Minister on these matters, the Council may be 
seat with administrative reponsibility for questions referred to it by the 

inister. ' 

Secondly, the Act provides for setting up a Rehabilitation Board, to consist 
of the Deputy Chairman of the Council, as chairman of the Board, and not more 
than five other members of the Council appointed by the Governor-General to 
serve on the Board. The functions of the east are to promote and to make all 


1 Recueil des lois fédérales (Berne), No. XLVI, 9 Oct. 1941, pp. 1141-1148. 
* Rehabilitation Act, 1941, 5 Geo. VI, 1941, No .25. For an account of the parliamentary 
discussion of the measure, see above, p. 169. 
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the necessary arrangements for the establishment in civil life of ex-servicemen 
and of the widows of servicemen. The Board is subject to the control of the 
Minister and is responsible for co-ordinating and using the services of other 
Comeamart departments and of other agencies. More specifically, the Board is 
authorised: 


(1) To set aside suitable unoccupied land to be used by or for the benefit of 
discharged soldiers; 

(2) To purchase furniture, tools, stock or other things and to dispose of 
them to or for the benefit of discharged soldiers or the widows of soldiers; 

(3) To grant financial assistance, in the form of loans, to discharged soldiers 
or to widows of soldiers; 

(4) To make grants to servicemen during any period in which they are 
unemployed or in which they are undergoing a course of training or study to 
fit themselves for civil employment; 

(5) To establish or yr or carry on schemes for the training (industrial, 
educational or vocational) of discharged soldiers and for caring for the disabled. 


In order to assist in re-establishing the ex-servicemen in civil life, the Act 
authorises the Governor-General to make regulations, by Order in Council, 
modifying or suspending (wholly or in part), subject to appropriate conditions, 
provisions of Acts and Regulations relating to the qualifications and experience 
necessary for entering into any employment or occupation. Regulations may also 
be made to protect ex-servicemen against prosecution for non-fulfilment of their 
civil obligations and liabilities for a period of six months, or longer if necessary, 
after their discharge. 

The Rehabilitation Board is required to submit a report on its operations 
in April of each year. 


Industrial Reconstruction. 


The purpose of this part of the Act is “to ensure that primary and secondary 
industries are converted to a peacetime basis with the least possible interference 
with the welfare of the persons engaged or employed therein.” 

To fulfil this purpose, the Act calls for the setting up of a special Reconstruc- 
tion Account, into which public funds for industrial reconstruction are to be 
placed and out of which all funds spent in connection with this part of the Act 
are to be paid. 

At any time after the close of the war, the Minister of Finance, on the recom- 
mendation of the appropriate Minister, may terminate any war contracts. Any 
contractor or sub-contractor damaged by the notice of contract termination 
may receive compensation, the amount to be determined by a procedure outlined 
briefly in the Act. 

For the purpose of enabling any employers engaged in special war work to 
adapt their activity to the needs of peace, the Act authorises the Minister of 
Finance, on the recommendation of the Minister of Industries and Commerce, to 
make or guarantee loans, or to make grants, to such persons; to acquire and hold 
shares in the company concerned; and to purchase all or part of the company’s 
output. Moreover, in order to assist in establishing new industries in New Zealand 
or in extending existing industries, the Minister of Finance, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Industries and Commerce, may make grants or lend money 
or guarantee loans; acquire and hold shares in any company; arrange to supply 
raw materials, machinery or other equipment; or purchase part or all of the output. 

Finally, the Act authorises the Minister of Labour to require any employer in 
a war industry to continue to employ all the workers employed by him at the 
time when this obligation is notified to him or to continue to employ specified 
numbers or classes of workers.*? On the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
the Minister of Finance may grant a subsidy to any employer on whom such an 
obligation has been placed, in order to assist him to comply with it. Any em- 

loyer who fails to comply is liable, on summary conviction, to a fine of £20 
or every day during which the offence continues, if an individual, and if a corpora- 
tion, to a fine of £100 per day of offence. 


1 The notice of the Minister may be varied or revoked. 
2Or after the commencement of the Regulations, whichever is the later. 
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REINSTATEMENT IN Civil LIFE oF Ex-SERVICE MEN IN CANADA 
PROTECTION AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


A new Canadian Order in Council, P.C. 7633, of 1 October 1941, 
contains further provisions concerning the re-establishment in civil 
life of persons discharged from the armed forces.' The object of the 
new regulations is to establish parity between discharged persons 
who return to insurable employment and civilian workers in such 
employment, and also to afford to discharged persons awaiting their 
re-establishment in civil life substantially the same standard of 
protection as is afforded persons insured under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940. It is provided that the Minister of Pensions 
and National Health may authorise the payment to ex-service men 
of an out-of-work benefit, or of special grants, or again may entitle 
them to the advantages of unemployment insurance legislation, 
subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions. 


Out-of-Work Benefit. 


A person discharged from the Dominion’s armed forces will be paid an out-of- 
work benefit at the rate of $13 per week if he is a married person, and at the rate 
of $9 per week if he is not a married person, for any week or part thereof during 
which he (7) is capable of and available for work but unable to obtain suitable 
employment, and (ii) follows such course of training or instruction as the Minister 
may have prescribed, to fit him or to keep him fit for sone Bry or for re-em- 
ployment. A deduction equal to the amount of any benefit which he is qualified 
to receive under the Unemployment Insurance Act will be made from the out-of- 
work benefit for any corresponding period. 

No out-of-work benefit will be paid for any period or periods during which a 
discharged person may have been paid a rehabilitation grant under earlier 
legislation?, or for more than 18 masthe after his discharge. The total period for 
which he may receive out-of-work benefit together with any period for which he 
may have received or be entitled to receive unemployment insurance benefit 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, within the said period of 18 
months may not exceed his period of service in the armed forces, nor may it in 
any case exceed 52 weeks. Moreover, a discharged person may be dis- 
qualified for out-of-work benefit in the circumstances defined in the Act with 
reference to the disqualification of a claimant through loss of work due to a labour 
dispute, or through neglect to avail himself of an opportunity to work. 


Special Grants. 


The Minister of Pensions and National Health may order the payment of a 
grant to a discharged person at a rate not exceeding $13 per week if he is a married 
person and $9 a week if he is not a married person, if such person is pursuing 
vocational, technical or other educational training approved of by the Minister 
as being the sort of training which will fit him, or keep him fit, for employment 
or re-employment, or will enable him to obtain better or more suitable employ- 
ment. This grant may be reduced by such amount as the Minister deems Fight 
by reason of any pension, wages, salary, or other income which the discharged 
person may have received or may be entitled to receive for the same period. 

A similar grant may be paid toa discharged person for any week or part thereof 
during which he engages in any agricultural or other enterprise on his own account 
and is awaiting returns from such enterprise, or if he is temporarily incapacitated 
from accepting work or from taking training by reason of a non-pensionable 
disability, provided the Minister is of the opinion that, having regard tothe 
special circumstances of the case, the grant will prove effective in re-establishing 
such discharged person. 

1 For an account of the regulations in force, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 


3, Sept. 1941, p. 320. 
* Cf. Order in Council P.C. 7521, dated 19 Dec. 1940 (The Canada Gazette, 4 Jan. 1941). 
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As in the case of the out-of-work benefit, no special grant will be made to the 
discharged person who either pursues some form of educational training, or 
engages in some enterprise on his own account as described above, for the period 
or periods during which he has received a rehabilitation grant, or for more than 
18 months after his discharge, and the total period for which these special grants 
may be paid cannot exceed the total period defined in connection with the payment 
of out-of-work benefit. 

Grants at the rate mentioned above may also be paid to any discharged 
person who has been admitted to a university before his discharge or is admitted 
to a university or resumes a course in such university within a certain period of 
time following his discharge. The same is true of the discharged person who 
either had entered upon a post-graduate course in a university before enlistment 
or commences such post-graduate course within a certain period of time after 
his discharge. But no grant is paid to such discharged person for any period for 
which he may have been paid a rehabilitation grant, nor may hereceivea grant asa 
university or post-graduate student if the total period for which he has received 
out-of-work benefit or other grants referred to above, or unemployment insurance 
benefit under the Unemployment Insurance Act, exceeds in all his period of service 
with the armed forces, unless the Minister is of the opinion that it is in the public 
interest that the grant should be continued, 


Unemployment Insurance Benefits. 

Finally, the new Order in Council provides that any discharged person who 
completes 15 weeks in insurable employment under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, within any period of twelve months, shall be deemed to have 
received unemployment insurance benefit for a period, called the “benefit period”’, 
equal to that for which he received out-of-work benefit together with the propor- 
tion of any period for which he received a special grant. But the benefit period 
must not exceed in total in any case three-fifths of his period of service with the 
armed forces after 1 July 1941, which is the date of the coming into operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. 

Upon the completion of 15 weeks in insurable employment, the discharged 
person is also deemed to have been in insurable employment immediately prior 
to the commencement of the benefit period for a period equal to his service in the 


armed forces after 1 July 1941. 
In order to compensate the Unemployment Insurance Fund for the financial 


disbursements which may be required in adding to the protection ordinarily 
afforded under the unemployment insurance regulations, there shall be credited 
by the Government to the Unemployment Insurance Fund in the manner specified 
in the Order, an amount corresponding to that which the combined employer's 
and employed person’s contribution would have been on the basis of the amount 
shown, such person’s unemployment book, to have been paid by him and on 
his behalf for the 15 weeks of insurable employment. 


REINSTATEMENT IN EMPLOYMENT OF REPATRIATED PRISONERS OF 
WAR IN FRANCE 


An account has previously been given in these pages of the 
measures taken in France to make it easier for released prisoners 
of war to obtain employment after demobilisation.? Two additional 
measures call for mention in this respect. 

An Act of 2 September 1941 set up a special commission to 
follow the question of the economic rehabilitation of ex-prisoners 
and to organise it as a whole. Another Act, dated 14 October 1941, 
is intended to help former self-employed persons and heads of 
undertakings to resume their activity after their liberation. 


Commission for the Rehabilitation of Prisoners of War. 
The duties of the Commission for the Rehabilitation of Prisoners of War set 
up by the Act of 2 September 1941 are: 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 7 Review, Vol. XLII, No. 6, Dec. 1940, p. 406; Vol. XLIV, No. 6, 


Dec. 1941, pp. 684-686. 
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(1) To assist and guide prisoners during the whole period of readjustment 
following their demobilisation (for this purpose it is to explore, co-ordinate 
and follow the activities of various public services and of the National Relief 
Organisation, which represents private bodies for the material, intellectual, and 
moral assistance of ex-prisoners): 

(2) To follow the application of legislation and measures intended to secure 
for repatriated prisoners the maintenance of their acquired rights and to protect 
their right to reinstatement in employment. 

(3) In conjunction with the Secretariat of State for Labour, to prepare and 
organise the economic rehabilitation of repatriated prisoners who do not find 
employment. 

(4) To study and recommend to the Government any suitable measures for 
the solution of the problems connected with the rehabilitation of returned prisoners 
and to follow the application of such measures. 


Business Loans for Released Prisoners. 


An Act of 14 October 1941 authorises the Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs and Finance to grant loans to chambers of commerce, chambers of crafts, 
and specially qualified corporative bodies, within the conditions specified in 
the Act itself and in the Decree of 20 July 1940 2, for the purpose of enabling 
these chambers and vodies to grant business loans to industrial and commercial 
undertakings which, owing to the new circumstances, and, in particular, to the 
return of their managers from captivity, would be able to resume their activities 
at least in part, or to make a substantial increase in their previous activities, 
but are unable to raise the necessary funds at once by the ordinary forms of credit. 
The total sum allocated to this purpose may not exceed 200 million francs. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND RESETTLEMENT OF DISABLED PERSONS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Ministry of Labour and National Service has issued a 
pamphlet describing an interim scheme for the training and resettle- 
ment of disabled persons.* ‘‘Not only is there a national obligation 
to give all possible help to those citizens who have suffered the 
ill-fortune of war’’, it states, ‘‘but it is in the interest of the country 
as well as of the disabled citizen that he should get back to suitable 
employment as soon as possible—not to any employment, but to 
the most skilled work of which he is capable’’. 

With this primary object in view, the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service has arranged a scheme of interviewing disabled 
persons and of training them for appropriate work, at present 
largely in occupations for munitions work. The outline of the scheme 
published by the Ministry is summarised below. 


The Interview. 


The decision regarding suitable training and employment in individual 
cases will depend largely on three factors: (1) the disabled person’s preference; 
(2) the degree and nature of his disability (about which the judgment of the 
doctor is of great importance); (3) the employment opportunities and demand in 
a trades (about which the Ministry of Labour is in a position to give 
advice). 

The first steps in interviewing disabled persons will take place in the hospital, 
towards the end of treatment. Selected local offices of the Ministry of Labour 
have been designated to cover all the major hospitals in the country and arrange- 
ments made whereby other hospitals can contact neighbouring local offices as 
necessary. An officer from one of these local offices will come to the hospital to 


1 Journal officiel, 14 Oct. 1941, p. 4422. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 121. 

3 Journal officiel, 18 Oct. 1941, p. 4506. 

* MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE: Interim Scheme for the Training and 
Resettlement of Disabled Persons (PL 931, 1941, Oct. 1941). 
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discuss with each disabled person and with his doctor the question of the person’s 
future er. A record of the interview is kept and used as a basis for 
advising the patient as soon as he returns home. 

Of the disabled, many may want to return to their old jobs but they may not 
know whether, on account of the concentration of industry or other war cause, 
their a will be open for them. Many will want to know which occupations 
are of the greatest value for the war effort. Some will want to know, if they 
cannot return to their own jobs, whether other suitable employments exist in their 
home areas. These and other such matters can be discussed during the hospital 


interview. 

It is suggested that, in addition to interviewing work, the Ministry may be 
able to help hospital authorities stimulate interest among their patients in their 
future occupation, ¢.g., through the provision of occupational facilities and 
contact with near-by industrial firms. 

Disabled persons who left hospital before the scheme came into effect may 
still apply, at any local office of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
for assistance in re-employment or training in suitable work. 


Training for Munitions Work. 

On account of the present labour needs of the country, men and women are 
being trained for munitions work in the training centres of the Ministry of Labour, 
in technical colleges, and with employers. Many of these occupations are suitable 
for many types of disabled persons and are open to all who are judged fit to 
undertake the work successfully on the same terms as to the able-bodied—that 
is, the Ministry pays the cost of training, and those over 19 years of age receive 
wages during training, while those under 19 receive allowances. 

A new scheme of training for disabled persons, however, is being introduced. 
It is emphasised that it will be developed in the light of experience and of war 
circumstances. This scheme is open to all persons over the age of 16 (including 
foreigners), whatever their disablement and whatever the cause of their disable- 
ment. Some degree of preference may be given to those injured on war service 
or by enemy action. Training will be given in two main groups of occupations: 
those for munitions work, as above, except that the’courses will be modified to 
suit disabled persons and adapted to their particular disability; and other occupa- 
tions especially authorised for the purposes of the scheme. Particulars of the latter 
will be announced from time to time. In addition to the training for the disabled 

iven at training centres, technical colleges, and employers’ works, there will 
special centres which are already experienced in dealing with the training prob- 
lems of disabled persons. The length of the course will vary from individual to 
individual; but ‘it is thought that for the majority of cases a maximum period 
of 26 weeks’ training will be sufficient’”’, extended as necessary. During the course, 
provision will be made for adequate medical supervision, in order to ensure that 
the training given is in fact suitable for the person concerned. Weekly allowances 
will be paid to each disabled person in training, at a weekly rate of 42s. for men 
over 21 years of age, and of 33s. for women over 21 (with lower amounts for 
each age class of girls and boys from 16 to 21). These allowances are calculated 
irrespective of any pension allowance or other payment that the person may 
receive because of his disability. In addition, each person will receive a dinner 
meal, travelling expenses (when necessary), dependants’ allowances (7s.6d. per 
week for a wife and 3s. per week for each child), and, if maintaining a home in an 
area away from that in which the training is given, an additional allowance, based 


on the lodging rate in the place of training.: 


THE ORGANISATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


The management of the vocational education of young persons 
in Germany, which used to be in the hands of two separate offices, 
has been unified by the creation of the National Institute of Voca- 
tional Education for Commerce and Handicrafts. 

The central handicrafts organisation, the German Labow Front, the 


Ministry of Labour, and the Ministry of Education are represented on the new 
body, which is required to draw up methods and programmes for vocational 


1 Trainees aged 16 to 18 living away from home receive the lodging rate plus pocket moneys 
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education, to decide what aptitudes are needed for the different occupations, and 
to fix examination programmes on the basis of the experience gained. 

The elements of vocational education have already been defined for several 
hundred occupations. The curricula of the public vocational schools have been 
co-ordinated with the programme of practical vocational instruction given to 
apprentices in the workshop. It is also proposed to draw up a general occupational 
schedule, which will define exactly the knowledge and aptitudes required to qualify 
as a master in each occupation. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN INDIA 


Particulars have previously been given in these pages of arrange- 
ments made in India by the Government for providing technical 
training for workers in order to meet the demand for skilled workers 
in war industries.2 The present requirements are stated to be: 
general engineering fitters, 7,000; turners (metal), 2,500; machinists 
(metal), 1,500; electricians, 1,250; blacksmiths, 550; tin and copper 
smiths, 450; welders (electric and oxy-acetylene), 400; draughtsmen, 
300; moulders, 200; and carpenters, 200. It is expected that by the 
end of March 1942 it will be possible to provide for the training of 
15,000 men under the scheme. Some 6,000 men are already under 
training at 87 centres, and 104 more centres are at present ready 
to receive trainees. Further information concerning the scheme is 
given below. 


Selection of Candidates. 


Candidates for technical training are ordinarily selected by the national 
service lat our tribunal in each province. If the supply from this source is inade- 
uate, other local arrangements may be made for the selection of candidates. 
n joining training centres, candidates are required to hand over to the principals 
or managers a signed undertaking to the effect that they are prepared to undergo 
training and, on the completion of the training, to accept such employment as 
may be found for them, failing which they will refund the stipends drawn by 
them. No guarantee is given or implied that the trainees will be provided with 
employment on the completion of their training. 
All casualties at training centres are reported by the principals or managers to 
the chairman of the local tribunal, whose function it is to supply fresh candidates 
to fill the vacancies or authorise the vacancies to be filled by local recruitment. 


Travelling Expenses. 


On reporting at a training centre, each trainee is paid by the principal or 
manager travelling expenses from his home to the centre, at the rate of one single 
third-class fare plus one anna per mile for road journeys, provided the distance 
exceeds five miles. 

Those who are selected for employment are paid travelling expenses to the place 
of their employment, at the rate of one single third-class fare plus one anna per 
mile for journeys performed by road plus a subsistence allowance of 12 annas a 
day, or part of the day, for the period of the journey. These charges are paid by 
heads of training centres and recouped by bills on the Central Government. 


Medical Examination. 


Trainees are medically examined under arrangements made by the national 
service labour tribunals either before or soon after the commencement of their 
training and under arrangements made by the technical recruiting officer at the 
end of their training. Candidates who are found medically unfit after joining a 
training centre are discharged and given their travelling expenses to their homes. 

Trainees are allowed free medical treatment at the expense of the Central 
Government up to a maximum of 10 rupees at any one time. Expenditure in 





1 Bulletin d’informations allemandes (Berne), 27 Oct. 1941. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, pp. 72-75; No. 3, Sept. 1941, 


p. 327 
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excess of this amount may be incurred when necessary, but it requires the sub- 
sequent sanction of the Central Government. 


Stipends and Discipline. 

Trainees receive stipends from the Central Government at the rate of 25 
rupees per month if they are matriculates, or 20 rupees per month if they are not, 
and are expected to pay for their board and lodging out of these amounts. Trainees 
are subject to the ordinary rules in force at the centres at which they are being 


trained, and are treated in the matter of fines and deductions as employees under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Organisation. 


The maximum duration of the courses is one year, but a large number of semi* 
skilled men will, it is expected, be turned out in a considerably shorter period- 
Owing to the urgent need for trained men, it may be necessary to reduce the 
maximum duration of the courses to nine months. 

To avoid delay in opening training centres and keep down overhead costs and 
expenditure on tools, plant, and instructors, the scheme is based on the principle 
that the fullest ible use should be made of existing institutions and workshops 
and that only the out-of-pocket expenses of the training centres should be met by 
the Central Government. This principle has been generally accepted and many 
firms have agreed to charge no fee for training. 

As a general rule, the Central Government pays 7 rupees per head per month 
for training in those cases in which the Government provides or pays for any 
additional equipment or instructors required. Where additional instructors or 
comunens oe not provided or paid for by the Central Government, a higher 
rate is paid. 

Syllabuses of training, intended for use only as a guide, and standard trade 
tests have been prepared in pamphlet form by the Department of Labour. 

There are nine regional inspectors of technical training at present, and two 


more are to be appointed shortly. It is the my | of these inspectors to visit all 


training centres periodically and to ensure that the training given is efficient and 
intensive. The inspectors may be freely consulted on all matters affecting 
training and are giving heads of training centres every assistance in working the 
scheme. Progress reports on the training at each centre are supplied by the 
principals or managers to the Labour Department of the Conte amuemnanens 
through the regional inspector concerned, on the first of each month. In addition 
to the regional inspectors, technical recruiting officers and representatives of the 
Indian Army Ordnance Corps and Ordnance Factories have been appointed to 
visit training centres.! 


THE REGULATION OF INDIAN IMMIGRATION INTO BURMA 


Since the separation of Burma from India in 1937, the need for 
regulating Indian immigration into Burma has become urgent, 
and an agreement to regulate and restrict such immigration has 
been concluded between the Governments of India and Burma. 
The text of the agreement, which was to come into force on 1 October 
1941, a statement made by both Governments explaining the two 
main principles of the agreement, and the report of the Commission 
on the basis of whose recommendations the agreement had been 
drawn up were published in July 1941. A summary of these docu- 
ments is given below. 


The Agreement. 


Regulation 4 future immigration. The main provisions of the agreement are 
that passports should be required of Indians to be admitted into Burma, and that 
the issue of visas and immigration permits should be controlled by the Burmese 


1 BUREAU OF PUBLIC INFORMATION: Indian Information (New Delhi), Vol. 9, No. 77, 1 Aug. 
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authorities. In order to be admitted into Burma, all Indians, with the exception 
of visitors and students, for whom special provision has been made, must have an 
immigration permit. Such permits are of two kinds, A and B, and applicants 
will be required to declare particulars of dependants whom they intend to bring 
to Burma either with them or subsequently. 


“A"’ permits. The holder of an A permit may remain in Burma for an 
indefinite period and will be eligible for admission to employment. The fee for 
such a permit will be 500 rupees, and the Government of Burma may require an 
applicant for it to undergo a literacy test, it being provided, however, that such 
a test shall not be made in Burmese or in any other language indigenous to Burma. 
The number of A permits to be issued will be at the discretion of the Government 
of Burma, and they will be issued only to persons whom that Government con- 
siders to be of sufficient financial standing, or possessed of a sufficient assured 
income in Burma, and likely to be suitable for permanent residence in the country. 
No bar will be placed on the acquisition of a Burma domicile by holders of A 


permits. 


“‘B” permits. Holders of B permits will also be eligible for admission to 
employment, but they may remain in Burma only for a specified period. Such 
permits will be issued for a period of three years and may be extended at the 
discretion of the Government of Burma for further periods totalling not more than 
nine years, including the duration of the validity of the original permit. Holders 
of a B permit may apply for an A permit in the same way as an original applicant 
and thus qualify for a Burma domicile. B permits will be issued within such 
— as may be prescribed in any year or other period by the Government of 

urma. 

For a B permit an entrance or visa fee of 12 rupees, in addition to a residence 
fee of 5 rupees a year, will be required in the case of unskilled labourers, and an 
entrance or visa fee of 30 rupees and a residence fee of 20 rupees a year in other 
cases. The residence fee may be paid annually, and in the case of dependants 
half the fee is payable by the immigrant himself. The Government of Burma, 
however, accepts the principle that the incidence of the entrance or visa fee and 
of the stamp duty charged in respect of B permits should fall on the employer and 
undertakes to collect such fees from the employer or prospective employer in 
cases where a permit is issued at his instance. 


riation. Before entry into Burma a deposit of 20 rupees will be required 
to be made to the Government of Burma by persons who have been granted 
B permits and by their dependants to cover the cost of repatriating them. Repa- 
triation will be, at the choice of the immigrant, to the ports of Calcutta, Chitta- 
gong, Madras, Vizagapatam, and Gopalpur. The deposit will be refunded if the 
person concerned leaves Burma of his own accord or obtains an A permit. 


Penalties, etc. The penalties imposable under Burma legislation may not 
exceed imprisonment for six months or a fine of 1,000 rupees or both on persons 
convicted before a magistrate of an infringement of the Immigration Rules, or 
of a breach of the conditions of a permit, or of making a false statement in order 
to obtain a permit or other privilege relating to entry to or residence in Burma. 

Marriage or cohabitation with a woman belonging to the indigenous race of 
Burma, established to the satisfaction of the Government of Burma, may lead to 
the cancellation of a permit or visa granted to a male Indian immigrant; but 
exceptions will be made in the case of marriages entered into with the sanction 
of that Government, and such sanction will given if the immigrant makes, 
before the proposed marriage, provision which is sufficient in the opinion of the 
Government for the permanent maintenance of the woman he desires to marry, 


Board of Immigration. The Government of Burma will institute at an early 
date a Board of Immigration to examine the relevant data and to tender advice 
generally on matters of policy relating to Indian immigration and, in particular, 
on fixing quotas for the grant of permits. The Board will be of mixed racial comp- 
osition and Burmans, Indians, and Europeans will be represented on it. 


“Privileged immigrants”. The Government of Burma recognises that. Indians 
who are born and bred in Burma, have made that country their permanent home, 
and regard their future and the future of their families as bound up with its 
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interests are entitled to be considered as having established a claim, if they wish 
to make it, toa Burma domicile. Accordingly, no restriction will be placed on the 
acquisition of a Burma domicile under due process of law by Indians lawfully 
residing in Burma excepting those who by the terms and conditions of a permit 
which entitled them to reside in Burma are not given the right of residence 
beyond a specified period. Indians who prove a total residence in Burma of seven 
calendar years between 15 July 1932 and 15 July 1941 will be termed “privileged 
immigrants’’. 

Privileged immigrants will have the right to further employment in Burma 
without limit of time, but they will lose that status if they are absent from the 
country for a continuous period exceeding one year after 15 July 1941. They 
will have, however, the right of entry into Burma in the event of their leaving it 
for a period of less than twelve months. Approved dependants of privileged 
immigrants will be given A permits free of charge. 

Other Indians in Burma on 15 July 1941 will be entitled to remain in the 
country indefinitely and to be admitted into employment, but in the event of 
their leaving the country, apart from being entitled to a preferential claim to a 
B permit over new Indian immigrants, they will be considered to be on the same 
footing as the latter. 


Arrangements for the transition period. During the transition period pending 
the constitution of the Immigration Board and the consideration by the Govern- 
ment of Burma of proposals of the Board in respect of the number of immigration 
permits to be issued, the Government of India will prohibit the emigration to 
Burma of Indians for the purpose of unskilled work from 21 July 1941, with the 
exception of seasonal labourers, who may, at the instance of the Government of 
Burma, be granted passports up to numbers agreed upon between the two Govern- 
ments. 


Other provisions. The Government of Burma will institute at an early date 
a system of registering Indians in Burma. It may exempt any person from any 
or all the conditions and restrictions that may be im under the agreement. 
The two Governments, it is also stated, will act in close co-operation to achieve 
the objects of the agreement and will freely consult each other on points of diffi- 
culty that may arise. In particular the Government of Burma will provide the 
Government of India with an opportunity of commenting on proposals to fix 
quotas of immigrants and on the recommendations of the Immigration Board 
on which such proposals will be based. 


The Joint Statement. 


Reference is made in the joint statement to the examination of the question 
of Indian immigration into Burma by a Commission set up by the Government of 
Burma, in consultation with the Government of India, in accordance with the 
recommendations of a Committee!, which in two reports issued at the end of 
1938 and early in 1939 “‘drew particular attention to the existence of a serious 
apprehension in the minds of many Burmans that Indian immigration was largely 
responsible for unemployment or under-employment among the indigenous popu- 
lation of Burma’. The Commissioner’s recommendations had been carefully 
examined by both the Governments and it had been agreed without comment on 
either side that they formed a suitable basis for negotiations. At the invitation 
of the Government of Burma the Government of India had sent a delegation to 
Burma, and as a result of negotiations the two Governments had agreed upon 
certain measures which in their view were calculated to remove any reasonable 
apprehensions on the part of Burmans that Burma might be subjected to undue 
economic competition by reason of Indian immigration, and at the same time to 
secure for the Indian community settled and resident in Burma recognition of 
their legitimate rights. 


Two main principles. The agreement, it is stated, is based upon two main 
rinciples, firstly, that Burma has, subject to the provisions of the Government of 
urma Act, 1935, the right to determine the composition of her own population, 

and secondly, that Indians who have wholly identified themselves with the inter- 
ests of Burma should enjoy the same rights as the permanent population. The 
statement then calls attention to the ties between the two countries and the deli- 





1 The Riot Inquiry Committee, appointed under the chairmanship of Mr. Justice Braund to 
none investigations into demonstrations of hostility to Indians that had been made in some centres 
in Burma. 
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cacy of the problems dealt with in the agreement. It also points out that in giving 
effect to the agreement the closest co-operation will be required between the 
Governments as well as the same spirit of mutual adjustment and identity of 

as characterised the negotiations, and concludes with the hope that the 
agreement may prove beneficial to all the parties concerned. 


The Commission's Report. 


A Commission! to examine the question of Indian immigration into Burma, 
to which reference has been made above, was set up by the Government of Burma 
in virtue of a resolution dated 15 July 1939. The recommendations of the Com- 
mission, as previously stated, formed the basis of the agreement, but these are 
not mentioned separately in the present note since a summary of the agreement is 
given above. 


Extent of Indian emigration. The report of the Commission states that there 
is no basis for the belief that there would be an ever increasing immigration of 
large numbers of Indians into Burma, and that the Indians now settled and 
employed in Ceylon, the African territories, Malaya, and Burma together amount 
to less than the average annual increase of population in India. It adds that 
“it should be much more widely known in Burma that the immigration of Indians 
overseas has never and can never play any significant part in the solution of 
India’s population problem”’. 


The position in Burma. The report also refers to the ‘‘anomalous composition 
of the population of Rangoon, the capital city of Burma”, where as much as 33 
per cent. of the population is Indian. ‘Rangoon in spite of its being the capital 
city, is an essentially Indian town and therefore tends to give an exaggerated im- 
pression of the degree of infiltration of Indians into the country as a whole.” 

It is stated, moreover, that ‘‘a deep-rooted sense of frustration’’ exists, par- 
ticularly among the younger generation of Burmans—the feeling that the Indian 
will continue his steady movement of infiltration into the country and to expand 
his interests in trade and commerce. Such considerations, it is urged, must be 
taken into account in any permanent and statesmanlike solution of the problem, 
and, superimposed over these considerations and overshadowing them, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, are the implications of the great changes in the 
political status of Burma. 

In conclusion the Commissioner states his view that it would be neither in the 
true interests of Burma nor just to the Indian workers to treat the immigration 
oe as though it were strictly analogous to the problems of countries which 
egislate for immigrants coming from great distances. The need to distinguish the 
different categories of Indian workers in Burma and to take steps to secure ade- 
quate information on the volume‘of Indian immigration is also stressed. 


Lack of adequate statistical information. Commenting on the present position, 
the Commissioner states that, while no accurate statistics are available relating 
to Indian immigration, the Burmese-born Indian immigrants probably amount 
to 40 per cent. of the total, and that serious under-employment exists in Indian 
port labour in Rangoon. The establishment of employment offices and compulsory 
registration of unskilled labour in the port of Rangoon are recommended 


Conditions of Indian immigrant labour. Indian immigrants, it is further stated, 
are willing to work for lower wages than those normally demanded by Burmans. 
The Commissioner observes: 


It is a regrettable commentary upon the dire poverty of the large masses 
of Indians that labour should be offered on such terms. When it is a question 
of competition between Burmans and Indians as unskilled labourers, the 
inescapable facts are: that both Indians and Burmans accept the same low 
wages for this type of work; that at this wage an apparently unlimited supply 
of Indian labour is forthcoming year after year, whereas only a small, varying, 
and irregular number of Burmans are prepared to undertake such labour; 
that this low wage is sufficiently attractive to large numbers of Indians to 
induce them to leave their villages and families, whereas the equivalent wage 
is only accepted by Burmans as a last resort and induces in them a feeling of 
rebellious discontent at times issuing in riotous action.? 


1Mr. James Baxter was appointed the sole Commissioner, and Mr. Tin Tut and Mr. Desai 
were egpeinted assessors. 
2 The Hindu (Madras), 22 July 1941. 
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LABOUR RECRUITING IN BECHUANALAND 


The Bechuanaland Protectorate Native Labour Proclamation, 
1941, dated 16 August 1941', consolidates and amends the law 
relating to the recruiting and contracts of employment of Native. 
workers. Subject to one exception, which is mentioned below, it 
gives effect to the Recruiting of Indigenous Workers’ Convention, 
1936, and without exception to the Contracts of Employment 
(Indigenous Workers) Convention, 1939. 


The law in force in Bechuanaland was on the whole in close agreement with 
the terms of these Conventions. The new Proclamation, however, clarifies pre- 
vious obligations and extends them to cases which would have been outside the 
scope of the previous law. In particular, written attested contracts are required 
for all labour recruited by labour agents and with certain exceptions in the case 
of all contracts for a period of or exceeding six months. Previously the obligation 
applied to labour recruited for employment abroad and to contracts exceeding 
twelve months. 

The Proclamation incorporates the terms of the Recruiting of Indigenous 
Workers Convention by providing that ‘“‘where the circumstances make the adop- 
tion of such a policy practicable and necessary, the Resident Commissioner shall, 
in order to safeguard the population concerned against any untoward conse- 
quences of the withdrawal of adult males, fix the maximum number of adult males 
who may be recruited in anydistrict or reserve in such manner that the number of 
adult males remaining in the said district or reserve does not fall below a pre- 
es percentage of the normal proportion of adult males to women and chil- 

ren. 

Among other new provisions based on the Conventions are detailed safeguards 
regarding travelling, the transfer of contracts, their termination, and repatriation, 
and permissive regulations regarding the grouping of recruited workers under 
suitable ethnical conditions and the issue of summaries of the regulations in the 
Native language. The maximum period of service that may be stipulated in any 
contract is fixed at one year and the maximum period of any re-engagement con- 
tract at nine months. Unless the Resident Commissioner grants exemption, any 
re-engagement contract involving the separation of any Native from his family for 
more than eighteen months is subject to the grant of an opportunity to the Native 
to return home at the employer’s expense before beginning the period of service 
stipulated in the re-engagement contract. Previously, although Natives could not 
be engaged for more than 360 shifts for the Rand mines and although in practice 
the contract period of one year (or from 260 to 313 shifts on the Rand mines) 
seems to have been the maximum, the only general statutory limitation of the 
ee of contracts was the old Cape law fixing five years as the maximum 
period. 

The Proclamation provides for the payment by the recruiter or employer of 
travelling expenses on recruiting and repatriation, except where the Resident 
Commissioner is satisfied that in fixing wage rates proper allowance has been made 
for the payment of these expenses by the worker, and, in the case of repatriation, 
that arrangements, such as by deferred pay, have been made to ensure that the 
worker has the necessary funds. This exception follows proposals made at the 
International Labour Conference to meet the practice in Southern Africa and 
adopted in the case of the Contracts Convention but not in that of the Recruiting 
Convention. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN ARGENTINA 


On 30 June 1941 the National Land Board which was set up in 
Argentina by the Land Settlement Act, No. 12636 of 2 September 
1940, entered on its duties. The Minister of Agriculture took the 
opportunity to remind the Board that its principal task was ‘‘to 
settle men on the land and, while refraining from interfering with 


1 Official Gazette of the High Commissioner for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland, 22 Aug. 1941. 
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legitimate interests, to people the country as rapidly as possible 
with as many agricultural owners as possible”. A summary of the 
provisions of the Act is given below. 


Functions and Financial Resources of the Land Board. 


The National Land Board, which possesses the necessary autonomy to give 
effect to the Land Settlement Act, consists of five members, of whom two represent 
the Government, one the National Bank and the National Mortgage Bank, one 
the agricultural co-operative societies, and one the regional land boards. 

The duties of the Board cover every aspect of the problem of land settlement. 
It is required: 


(a) To draw up schemes for the development of agricultural ownership, 
account being taken of the particular features and means of communication 
of each area and the distribution of the population; 

(b) To administer the funds entrusted to it under the Act; 

(c) To divide the land to be settled into holdings and to distribute or 
lease them; 

(d) To conclude agreements with local banks and autonomous State 
institutions for the purpose of devoting real property in their ownership or 
mortgaged to them o insolvent persons to land settlement purposes; 

(e) To promote co-operation, agricultural credit, rural industries, and the 
technical training of farmers and their children. 


Although the Act relates above all to the settlement of nationals on the land, 
it also contemplates the establishment of foreign settlers and provides that for 
this purpose the Board may enter into agreements either directly with groups of 
immigrants or with private undertakings not conducted for profit. It may also 
get into touch with the International Labour Organisation and with other inter- 
national bodies for agreeing on the best methods of settling immigrants in selected 
areas. 

The Board is assisted in its work by regional land boards, the members of 
which it appoints. The technical duties of the regional boards include assisting 
local producers, fighting the effects of natural disasters, and indicating where ag- 
ricultural credit should be granted by the National Bank. The boards also represent 
the interests of farmers and stock raisers in their area with respect to the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the national authorities in general. 

he financial resources of the National Board for carrying out the land 
settlement scheme consist in the main of Government grants, amounting to 30 
million pesos for the first year, together with an additional 70 million pesos paid in 
instalments of 10 million pesos a year from the second year onwards. Other items 
of income are interest on the funds placed at its disposal and any profits earned 
on its operations. If such profits are derived from the sale of a group of holdings, 
however, they may not exceed 15 per cent. of the purchase price of the real 
property in question. 


Selection of Land for Settlement. 


The land to be settled must satisfy certain geographical and economic condi- 
tions. For example, it must not be situated at a distance of more than 400 
kilometres from national consumption markets or exportation ports. The land is 
to be selected from property of the public authorities, land belonging to banks or 
official institutions or mortgaged to them by insolvent persons, and any land 
handed over to the Board by the provincial and municipal authorities. If these 
sources are insufficient to meet the requirements of the settlement scheme, the 
Board may expropriate land, paying compensation at a rate calculated in accor- 
dance with the rules laid down in the Act. In addition, the Board may make use 
of any land handed over to it by private individuals for settlement on their 
account. It will extend its technical assistance and supervision to the private 
settlements on such land. The owners will be required to defray only the expendi- 
ture it incurs, and it will credit them with any profits earned. 

Under the scheme land will be settled for preference in provinces which under- 
take to organise schools on the settlements, to maintain the necessary roads, and 
to exempt the Board from taxes on the contracts it enters into and from land tax 
on the land handed over to it and, for a period of five years, on the land already 
allotted to settlers. 
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The area of the holdings depends on the geographical conditions and nature of 
the soil, but must be sufficient to meet the requirements of a family farm and at 
the same time to allow the settler to save enough to improve his own situation 
and the equipment of the farm. By agreement with the settler, the Board may 
undertake to build his house. Each group of 30 holdings is normally deemed to 
be a separate settlement, for which } soe will be an experimental station and a 
technical director appointed by the Board. 


Selection of Settlers. 


A person who wishes to acquire a holding must, among other things, prove 
that he is capable of working it. Preference is given to persons who can count on 
the assistance of members of their family for agricultural work, persons of Argen- 
tine nationality, foreigners who have lived in the country for not less than five 
years, and former pupils of the national vocational schools. The Board reserves 
three-quarters of the holdings for persons who satisfy these conditions, while the 
remaining quarter may be allotted to foreigners who have immigrated in virtue of 
the agreements for which the Act makes provision. Along a frontier zone, 
ranging in width from 20 to 150 kilometres, only Argentinians by birth may 
settle. No family with fewer than four children old enough to help in the work on 
the farm may be allotted more than one holding. 

Financial Provisions. 

The National Board sells the holdings direct to the settlers, who pay 10 per 
cent. of the purchase price in cash. If a settler is unable to make this payment, 
the Board may lease the land to him for five years at a rent of 3 per cent. of the 
purchase price and grant him an option to purchase. 

The Act contains rules for the redemption of the debt arising from the purchase 
of holdings. Besides meeting redemption and interest charges, the settler must 


normally pay every year a variable sum, not exceeding 4 per cent. of the price of 
the land, which is used by the Board to form a savings fund, each settler’s payment 


being credited to his account. The object of this fund is to facilitate the redemp- 
tion of the holding, or even to meet the whole cost in cases where the farmer is 
prevented by force majeure from doing so himself. It may also be used to cover 
the risks incurred by a farm until a special insurance has been contracted for the 
purpose. The purchase of a holding is exempt from land tax during 10 years. 
Any machinery, agricultural implements, and seed which have to be imported for 
the purposes of the settlement scheme are exempt from customs duty. 


General Provisions. 


The Act specifies the cases in which the National Board may cancel its con- 
tract with a settler, for example, when he fails to live on the holding or to make 
the payments due, without adequate reason. 

esides rural or farming settlements proper, the Board must consider the 
establishment of settlements, also on a family basis, for stock raising and of small 
farms in the vicinity of towns for purposes of intensive cultivation. The rules 
concerning the organisation of these settlements and the allocation of holdings are 
similar to those already described. 

Lastly, quite apart from the settlement scheme proper, the Act provides that 
the National Board may lease publicly-owned land to farmers who undertake to 
cultivate it and settle there.! 








1 Communication to the I.L.0.; Boletin Oficial, 18 Sept. 1940. 
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CONDITIONS OF WORK 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN TANGANYIKA 


The newly re-established Labour Department of the Mandated 
Territory of Tanganyika has issued a report on labour in 1940.1 


Employment. 


During the year, in order to conserve man-power for military needs, recruit- 
ing for civil undertakings was limited. Only 17 permits for labour agents were 
granted, and the number of labourers recruited was only 7,014. The number of 
labourers who left their districts independently in search of work was much larger, 
but no precise figures are available. It is to be noted, however, that 201,840 
Africans were accommodated in Government labour camps during the year, 
and that 50,560 were employed on sisal estates in the Tanga Province and 15,000 
on the Lupa goldfields. 


Figures given for the employment of compulsory labour are as follows: 


Number Total number of 
employed man-days worked 


1940: 
Porters 4,660 8,411 
Others 38,124 379,866 
1939: 
Porters 3,477 8,217 
Others 29,931 304,058 


The number of men employed on essential works and services in discharge of 
their tax liabilities was 22,205, as compared with 17,255 in 1939. 

Of the 38,124 men called out for work other than porterage, 37,550 performed 
communal work for ten days on anti-soil-erosion and anti-tsetse clearing and 150 
worked for a similar number of days on reafforestation measures. 

It is stated that the difficulties experienced by some estates in maintaining 
an adequate labour force have been overcome, usually by exercising better control 
over the reduced numbers and so ensuring a better and more regular daily turn- 
out. Mention is made of the Order requiring 30 working days’ contracts to be 
completed within 42 days * The sound comment is made that “‘the Order, which 
is a wartime measure, is beneficial to both employer and employee and is designed 
to prevent the terrible wastage in man-power that always occurs through the 
irregular and spasmodic attendance of this class of casual worker.” 


Welfare Conditions. 


Passages on the general results of wartime conditions on the welfare of the 
workers contain the following observations: 


Repercussions of the war on employment have been evident but, generally 
speaking, they have not been so violent or widespread as might have been 
expected. Quotas placed on produce have affected production and develop- 
ment; uncertainties regarding post-war conditions have influenced the 
cautious; omy a | operations have been curtailed and estates have had to 
rely more on local labour offering itself for engagement; and, labour has been 
adversely affected by a rise in prices of the usual articles, other than food- 
stuffs, purchased by them in shops. In the larger towns of Dar es Salaam and 
Tanga an increase in the wages of the lower paid workers has been made 
towards meeting increased prices, but action has not yet been taken by 
owners of estates. Such employers are, however, aware of the situation and 
some have had the matter under consideration. . . 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 679. 
3 TANGANYIKA TERRITORY LABOUR DEPARTMENT: Annual Report 1940 (Dar es Salaam, 1941). 
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Generally speaking the war has not, so far, brought about any deteriora- 
tion in the housing, sanitation, and feeding conditions on estates. In a few 
instances where enemy properties have been leased by the Custodian for 
short-term periods lessees have been reluctant, in view of the uncertainty 
of their tenure, to spend money on housing. This question has been receiving 
attention. In other cases, however, definite improvements have been brought 
about as the result of transfer of control from enemy subjects. 


An Act REGULATING HoME WorK IN ARGENTINA 


An Act, No. 12713, regulating home work in the Argentine 
Republic was promulgated on 3 October 1941. The principal 
provisions are analysed below: 


Scope and Definitions. 
The provisions of the Act apply to all persons taking part in the performance 


of home work on some other person’s account. 
Home work is defined as work carried out: 


(a) In the home of the worker, or on premises chosen by him for an 
employer, middleman, or occupier of a workshop, even where the mem 
of the worker's family, or an apprentice, or an assistant who is not a member of 
the family assists in performing the work; and 

(b) In the home or on the premises of an occupier of a woikshop (that is, 
any person who has work performed, by workers under his direction, on 
articles received from an employer or middleman or on articles acquired 
py him for tasks accessory to the principal tasks that he has carried out on 
some other person’s account); 

(c) In charitable, educational, or correctional institutions (it being pro- 
vided that in such cases the regulations shall provide for the constitution of 
savings funds for persons carrying out home work). 


The entrepreneurs, middlemen, and occupiers of workshops who contract 
for home work are jointly responsible: 


(a) For the payment of the wages fixed by the respective wage boards 
(see below); 

(b) For industrial accidents and the conditions under which the work 
is performed, except where the work is performed or the accident occurs in 
the private home of the worker. 


Middlemen and occupiers of workshops are considered as home workers 
from the point of view of their relationship with those who give out the work, 
and as employers liable to the obligations imposed on employers by the Act and 
regulations issued under it from the point of view of their relationship with 
those to whom they themselves give out the work to be performed. 


Conditions for the Performance of Home Work. 


All persons or undertakings giving out home work must first obtain the 
appropriate permit from the authority responsible for the application of the Act. 

Entrepreneurs, middlemen, and occupiers of workshops who give out home 
work must keep a book, authorised and stamped by the responsible authority, in 
which the following items must in any case be recorded: 


(a) Name and address of the home workers; 

8 uantity and quality of the work given out; 

c) Wage rates and prices fixed for the class of work concerned; 

(d) The number, mark or tag of the work carried out (see below); 

(e) Reasons or grounds for reducing or suspending the work given out 
to a home worker. > 


Every worker performing home work must have a work book, to be supplied 
free of e by the responsible authority, containing in any case the information 
mentioned in the aiaiine paragraph. This work book may not be withheld on 
any account by the persons who give out the work, and no statements may 
be entered in it concerning the capacity, conduct, or skill of the worker. 
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Every article given out for home work to be performed upon it must have 
attached to it a tag with an identification mark coinciding with the mark registered 
in the employer’s register and the worker’s work book. This tag may not be re- 
moved from the article until it reaches the hands of the consumer. 

Premises in which home work is performed must comply with conditions as 
to health and safety to be laid down by the competent authority. Workshops that 
fail to comply with the conditions of health and safety laid down _ be closed 
by the responsible authority. Where the work is carried out in the worker’s home, 
the latter provision does not apply, nor may the worker be deprived of his work 
except in the case of infectious or contagious diseases. The competent authority 
is required to prescribe the measures to be adopted in order to avoid the spread 
of contagion by home work products and to indicate the persons who, by reason 
of the duties that they perform, are required to report cases of infectious or con- 
tagious disease in places where home work is carried out. 

Wages are to be paid directly, on the days and at the times previously 
scribed by the responsible authority. The Executive Power is empowered to 
create official home work payment funds wherever necessary in order to ensure 
the payment of wages to home workers. These funds must so far as possible be 
set up as branches of already existing funds, banks or official institutions in the 
areas concerned. 

The responsible authority is required to abolish home work in industries 
which by their nature endanger the life, safety, or morality of the workers. 

Wages due for home work and tools used in home work are declared exempt 
from attachment up to an amount of 200 Argentine pesos per month. 


Enforcement and A pplication. 


In the Federal capital and the National Territories the authority responsible 
for the enforcement of the Act is the National Labour Department. In the prov- 
inces the responsible authority will be that determined by each respective govern- 
ment. The National Labour Department may delegate its functions in the 
National Territories to such authorities as it may deem qualified for the purpose. 

In addition to the above official authorities, the Act lays down that the 
following shall be considered as auxiliary bodies for the pur of the enforce- 
ment of the Act: the occupational associations, the wages ds, and the con- 
ciliation and arbitration boards. 

The duties of the authority responsible for the enforcement of the Act include 
the following: 


(a) Definition of the industries in which home work is prohibited and of 
the industries or branches of industry in which the Act is to be applied; 

(b) Registration of persons or undertakings giving out home work; 

(c) Determination of models for registers, work books, forms, and other 
documents, and the manner in which these are to be filled out and kept; 

(d) Supervision of the organisation and activities of occupational asso- 
ciations from the sole point of view of the application of the Act, and inter- 
— in the setting up of wages boards and conciliation and arbitration 

rds. 

(e) Fixing of the days, times, and manner of payment of wages, and the 
days and times of handing out and receipt of home work. . 


For the purpose of securing better enforcement of the Act, the responsible 
authority may appoint as official inspectors members of occupational associations, 
to perform the following duties: 


(a) To carry out visits of inspection and investigation; 
(6) To supervise the handing out and receipt of home work; 
(c) To supervise the payment of wages. 


The occupational associations are empowered to request the responsible 
authority to appoint wages boards and conciliation and arbitration boards, and 
= - propose delegates for appointment as inspectors in the manner provided 

or above. 

Wages boards are to consist of equal numbers of workers’ and employers’ 
representatives, with a neutral chairman appointed by the responsible authority. 
Representatives of occupational associations on the boards must be technical 
experts in respect of the industry concerned; and representatives of the workers 
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must themselves be active workers in the industry. Members of wages boards 
are not to receive payment for their services apart from reimbursement of expenses 
and payment of compensation for loss of work. The duties of the wages ds 
are: 

(a) To draw up price lists, fix the minimum wage for workers, assistants, 
and = myer = 4 and the commissions due to middlemen and occupiers of 
workshops, with due regard for the nature of the work, the cost of living, 
and the rates paid in factories for similar work; 

(b) To inspect premises and registers so as to supervise the conditions 
under which home work is performed and the manner in which and punc- 
tuality with which wages are paid. 

The Act contains detailed provisions on the manner in which wages boards 
are to perform their duties. 

The conciliation and arbitration boards are to be set up by the responsible 
authority in accordance with the same conditions as are laid down for the settin 
up of wages boards. Disputes between workers and employers are to be referr 
to them, and their decisions, once approved by the Executive Power, are to have 


binding force. 
The Act also contains provisions in regard to penalties for non-observance of 


its provisions.' 
Hours OF WORK FOR PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY 


The High Command of the German Army has prescribed 
measures concerning the hours of work of prisoners of war, with 
particular regard to Sunday work and rest periods, the effect of 
which is analysed below. 

All regulations concerning conditions of work for prisoners of 
war, it is stated, must be based on the principle of preserving the 


productive capacity of prisoners of war for the purposes of the 
German economic system for an indefinitely long period. 


Hours of Work. 


Under the terms of the Geneva Convention of 1929 concerning the treatment 
of prisoners of war?, and the relevant German Regulations, a prisoner of war who 
is a private must: 


(a) Perform any work that is also performed by a German worker and 
for which he is physically fit, save only for the work prohibited by the Geneva 
Convention of 1929; and 

(b) Have applied to him all conditions of work that are also applicable 
to a German worker. 


In accordance with the above principles the hours of work of a prisoner of 
war must be at least as aag os those of a German worker in the same locality. 
Thus wherever German workers are required to work for longer hours than those 
normal in time of peace, in agriculture during the spring sowing or harvest 
operations, in the sugar industry at harvest time, or in any other sector of the 
industrial system, prisoners of war must also be required to work the same hours. 


Night Work. 


The employment of prisoners of war at night should as a general rule be 
avoided; but at workplaces where German workers are obliged to work at night, 
prisoners of war must also be required to do so, subject to the following conditions: 


1 Boletin Oficial, 15 Nov. 1941. 
2Jt may be of interest to reproduce the following relevant provisions of the Convention con- 
cerning the Treatment of Prisoners of War, opened for signature at Geneva, 27 July 1929: 

Art. 27. Belligerents may employ as workmen prisoners of war who are physically fit, 
other than and prisoners of equivalent status, to their rank and ability. 
we No prisoner of war may be employed on work for which he is physically un- 

Art. 30. The duration of the daily work of prisoners of war, including the time of the 
journey 00 ond trons wath, cal aot be cungeive, ant chek Se ap Gigs cqseed at purmattes 
or civil workers of the ity em: on the same work. Each prisoner shall be 
allowed a rest of 24 consecutive hours week, preferably on Sunday 
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(a) Proper provision must be made for guarding the prisoners; 
(b) Provision must be made for the prisoners who have worked on a 
night shift to enjoy an adequate and undisturbed rest after their work is 


completed. 


Weekly Rest. 
In cases where German workers are required to work on Sunday—e.g., in 
sowing and harvesting operations, in the harvesting of sugar beet, in unloading 
railway trucks, in snow removal, etc.—prisoners of war must also be required to 
rform Sunday work. In such sonilill dition even sentries are not entitled to 
unday rest. The employment of prisoners of war on Sunday must not be made 
dependent on the granting of a corresponding rest period of 24 hours on some 
other day of the week. 

Services that have to be rendered on farms on Sundays just as on all other 
days of the week—e.g., feeding of cattle, milking and trans ation of milk, 
and other regular farmyard work—are not comprised within the meaning of the 
term ‘‘work"’ in the usual sense, but are specific necessities of the farmer’s calling. 
It is an obvious duty of prisoners of war to perform such regularly recurring wor. 
on Sundays and holidays, just as it is in the case of German farmers and agricul- 
tural workers. The performance of such necessary work on Sundays does not 
entitle the worker concerned to any special period of uninterrupted rest. 

The right of a prisoner of war to a weekly rest period of 24 consecutive hours 
as laid down by Art. 30 of the Geneva Convention of 1929 is to be interpreted in 
the sense that as a general rule prisoners of war are only to be granted the same 
consecutive hours of rest as are granted to German workers in the same locality. 
Where the nature of the employment makes it impossible to grant a rest period 
of 24 consecutive hours to German workers, a prisoner of war must ae. 
where such a state of affairs continues for some considerable time, be granted 
from time to time a certain amount of leisure so that he may have an opportunity 
of attending to his own personal affairs. 

The question of uninterrupted rest periods for prisoners of war who are 
laced in employment must be decided in each individual case with the employers. 
n such cases, where a prisoner has been employed on seasonal work for three 

consecutive weeks, he must be granted a rest of 24 consecutive hours, if necessary 
by the application of some system of rotation between different groups. 


APPRENTICES’ Hours OF WORK IN SPAIN 


A Spanish Decree of 30 August 1941 restricts the working of 
overtime by young persons who are attending courses of vocational 
training. It provides that young persons of under eighteen years 
who are attending an apprenticeship school cannot be required to 
work in excess of the normal hours to make up lost time if such 
additional hours coincide with the hours of the courses they are 
attending. An exception is allowed in the case of young persons 
whose work is essential to the proper operation of the undertaking 
and who cannot be replaced.” 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


SocrAL INSURANCE REFORM IN HUNGARY 


A Decree recently issued in Hungary, No. 5960 of 1941, has 
solved several problems which first arose some years ago in the 
general compulsory insurance scheme for persons employed in 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 25 Aug. 1941, Part I, p. 368. 
3 Boletin Oficial, No. 254, 11 Sept. 1941, p. 6968. 
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industry and commerce. An account is given below of the changes 
affecting the rates of cash benefit in sickness and maternity insur- 
ance and old-age and invalidity insurance. 


Sickness Benefit. 

Since 1933 the rate of benefit for loss of earnings due to sickness has been 
fixed at 50 per cent. of wages. By the new Decree the rate is raised to 55 per cent. 
of the insured eg Bonuses for dependants are now added to the basic amount, 


bringing the total benefit to not more than 63.25 per cent. of the insured wage. 
— , family responsibilities were not taken into account in fixing the benefit 
i 


In addition, the maternity insurance benefit payable to insured women during 
the six weeks before and after childbirth has been increased by 25 per cent. 
The nursing benefit, payable from the sixth to the twelfth week after confinement, 

been increased by one-third. 


Old-Age and Invalidity Pensions. 


The old-age and invalidity pension used to consist of a basic amount of 120 
pengdés a year, a flat rate applicable to all insured persons, whether workers or 
salaried employees. In addition to this basic amount, supplements varying with 
the contributions paid were granted, at the rate of 24 per cent. of the total paid-up 
contributions for workers and 19 per cent. for salaried employees. 

The basic pension has now been increased uniformly from 120 to 150 pengés 
a year, but there is no change in the supplementary pension. On the other hand, 
the children’s bonus, which formerly amounted to 5 per cent. of the basic and 


supplementary pensions, is now 10 per cent. 
In order to meet the cost of the increase in basic pensions and of children’s 


bonuses, the contributions, which are divided equally between the engnager and 
the insured person, have been raised from 4.00 to 4.43 per cent. of the insured 
wage for workers, and from 5.00 to 5.43 per cent. for salaried employees.: 


MEDICAL BENEFIT IN NEW ZEALAND 


By the New Zealand Social Security Amendment Act, 1941, 
which came into force on 1 November 1941, new arrangements are 
made for the provision of medical benefit. These do not replace, 
but are alternative to, the arrangements which were introduced by 
the Finance Act (No. 4), of 1940,? but which have proved unaccept- 
able to the majority of the medical profession. Under the new 
arrangements there is no formal agreement between the patient and 
the doctor of his choice, and the doctor is remunerated, not by a 
fixed annual capitation fee, but by a fee for each service rendered. 


It may be recalled that every person ordinarily resident in New Zealand 
who is over the age of 16 is required to contribute to the Social Security Fund, 
and is entitled to medical benefit, without limit of time, for himself and for the 
younger members of his family at the expense of that Fund. 


Content of Medical Benefit. 


As redefined by the Finance Act (No. 4), 1940, ‘‘medical benefits’’ mean 
“all proper and necessary services of medical practitioners” except such as are 
excluded in accordance with regulations. The Amendment Act, 1941, is concerned 
only with the provision of “general medical services’, which do not include 
“services that involve the application of special skill and experience of a degree or 
kind that general medical practitioners as a class cannot reasonably be expected 
to possess”, nor the administration of anaesthetics in collaboration with another 
practitioner or dentist, nor services afforded in relation to maternity benefits. 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
32Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 4, Apr. 1941, p. 449. 
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Pharmaceutical, hospital, and maternity benefits, medical and surgical 
treatment at the out-patients’ departments of public hospitals, and X-ray 
diagnostic services have already been provided.: In order to complete the national 
medical service contemplated by the Social Security Act, the Minister of Health 
is authorised to institute such supplementary benefits as laboratory services, 
administration of anaesthetics, services of specialists and consultants, dental 
services, ambulance services, home-nursing services, and domestic assistance. 
Meanwhile, the Amendment Act, 1941, will it is hoped, fill the large gap repre- 
sented by the absence of a general practitioner service—a deficiency which the 
arrangements made under the Finance Act (No. 4), 1940, had not remedied. 

Any question as to whether any particular service is included in “general 
medical services” is to be decided by the Minister of Health after consultation 
with a committee appointed by him and of which at least half the members are 
doctors. 


Arrangements for Provision of Benefit. 


A person entitled to medical benefit chooses and changes his doctor, and is 
accepted or rejected by the latter, just as in private practice. No form of agreement 
between them is prescribed, and there is no collective agreement between the 
medical profession and the State. The Amendment Act, 1941, and the relevant 
regulations? merely stipulate the scale of the doctors’ fees that are payable out of 
the Social Security Fund and the procedure that must be followed by the parties 
in order that payment may be effected. 


Scale of doctors’ fees. The Act and the regulations lay down as follows the 
fees by which doctors are to be remunerated for providing general medical services: 


(1) 7s.6d. for each occasion on which the patient was attended at the 
doctor’s surgery, or at home. 

(2) 12s.6d. instead of 7s.6d. for each occasion on which the attendance 
was given on Sunday or at night. 

3) A reasonable addition to such fees for each occasion on which the 
doctor attended the patient for more than half-an-hour. 

(4) A mileage fee of 1s.3d. per mile of the entire journey in respect of 
attendance given at the patient's home if outside the borough in which the 
doctor's surgery is situated; the mileage fee is not payable out of the Social 
aay Fund in so far as the distance from the surgery to the home exceeds 

miles. 


Procedure for payment of fees. The doctor may claim his fees either from 
the Social Security Fund, or from the patient; in the latter case the patient claims 
the refund of the amount of the fees from the same source. The patient obtains 
from any post office a form on which the medical attendant, with a supporting 
certificate from the patient, can claim the prescribed fees for his services, or the 
patient, with a supporting receipt from the medical attendant, can claim the refund 
of fees he has paid to the attendant. The claim, in either case, is addressed to, 
and examined ~s the district medical officer of health. 

Doctors may ask and receive from patients for general medical services fees 
in excess of those prescribed by the law, but cannot sue the patient for any such 


excess. 

It should be noted that the certification of incapacity, which is necessary for 
the purpose of claiming sickness benefit, is not included in the ea medical 
services in respect of which the above-mentioned fees are payable. 


Prevention of abuses. In order to save the time of doctors and protect the 
Social Security Fund, patients are required to refrain from making unnecessary 
demands upon doctors’ services, to attend, wherever practicable, for treatment 
at the doctor’s surgery, and to notify the doctor not later than 10 a.m. if he is 
required to make a visit that day. Patients must also sign certificates needed 
by doctors to support their claims for fees. Failure to fulfil these duties renders 
the patient liable to a penalty equal to the amount of the fees payable in respect 
of the occasion to which the failure relates. 

A doctor who refuses to sign the certificate needed by a patient to su i 
his claim for the refund of the fees he has paid is punishable by a fine m3 10. 


1 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, p. 591. 
* Social Security (General Medical Services) Regulations 1941 (Serial Number 1941/187). 
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MINERS’ PENSIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


A New Soutu WALEs Act 


A Bill to provide retirement and invalidity pensions" forfminers 
became law in New South Wales on 8 October 1941. A similar 
measure was laid before the Queensland legislature on 23 October 
1941. 

The New South Wales Act (No. 45 of 1941) came into force on 
5 January 1942. According to the press, the Act follows closely the 
recommendations of a Royal Commission. 

Provision is made for the compulsory retirement at the age of 60 of mine 
workers in the coal mines and oil-shale mines. The rate of the pension is £2 a 
week for those who have worked in the mining industry for not less than 20 years, 
and 30s. for those with less than 20 years’ service, and, in addition, £1 a week for 
a wife and 8s. 6d. for each dependent child under 16. A similar pension is granted 
in case of permanent invalidity. The total amount payable to any pensioner by 
way of pension will not be allowed to exceed £4 5s. 6d. a week, but a pensioner 
will be permitted, if he desires, to obtain work and earn a small amount. 

The Government will contribute £80,000 a year towards the cost of the 
scheme. The remainder of the cost is borne by mine owners and mine workers, who 
contribute at the following rates: coal mine workers, 2s. 6d. a week; oil-shale 
mine workers, 1s. a week; coal mine owners, 5d. per ton of coal minea; oil-shale 
mine owners, 414d. per ton of shale mined. 

The Act is administered by the Coal and Shale Mine Workers’ Pension Tribu- 
nal, on which mine owners and mine workers are represented in equal numbers, 
under the chairmanship of the Minister for Mines.* 


WARTIME PRESCRIBING OF MEDICINES IN BRITISH HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Medical practitioners serving under the British scheme of 
National Health Insurance have been using, as a guide in prescribing 
medicines for their insured patients, a National Formulary com- 
piled by the British Medical Association with due regard both to 
efficacy and economy. The Formulary is not intended to limit the 
doctor’s freedom to prescribe what is necessary for his patient, 
but to facilitate his application of the principle of economy in 
prescribing, which is recognised in social insurance. Insistence on 
economy penetrates everywhere in wartime, even to the prescribing 
of medicines. Sugar and animal and vegetable oils and fats are to 
be used preferably as foods, and many chemical products are needed 
for munition purposes. Even if the drugs themselves are still 
readily available, their packing and distribution may make demands 
on materials, labour, and transport which are unjustified in wartime. 
In these circumstances the Minister of Health, at the beginning of 
1941, appointed a committee to prepare a National War Formulary. 
This new compilation has just been issued. 

The chairman of the committee is Dr. Philip Hamill, who represents the 
Royal College of Physicians, and its members include representatives of the 
Ministry of Health, the London County Council, the British Pharmacopoeia 
Commission, the Therapeutics Requirements Committee, certain pharmaceutical 
organisations, the voluntary hospitals, and the British Medical donation, the 
last-named represented by Dr. E. A. Gregg, its Chairman, and Mr. Lewis Lilley, 
a member of the Insurance Acts Committee of the Association. The committee 
consulted the pharmacopoeias of the London Council and those of the larger 
hospitals. The formulary, designed for use in panel practice, will no doubt be 
adopted also by hospitals and public bodies, in place of their peacetime formul- 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 1, July 1941, p. 98. 
3 Sydney Morning Herald, 15 Aug., 1 and 5 Nov. 1941. 
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aries. To private practitioners it is commended as a vade mecum of advice, 
suggestion, and instruction in wartime practice. 

The National War Formulary gives prominence to some simple drugs which 
there may have been a tendency to neglect, not through lack of merit, but because 
of changes of fashion. Much care has been given to alternative remedies, and the 
Formulary includes new drugs and preparations, such as sulphonamides, vitamins, 
and antiseptic dyes. The list of mixtures runs to close on 60; of tablets, to over 40; 
of ointments, to over 20; of lotions, to 15; of emulsions, to 9; and there is an 
ample variety of eardrops, nasal douches, eye lotions, gargles, enemas, liniments, 
etc. As already noted, the doctor is not required to follow the Formulary strictly, 
and can, if he thinks fit, order other medicines, but wartime necessity will lead 
the profession to conform fairly closely with its recommendations. 

Principal Restrictions. 

Among the drugs the use of which is restricted are agar, which should be 
reserved for bacteriological purposes, and quinine, to be prescribed only for the 
treatment of malaria; digitalis is best administered as % and 1 grain tablets of 
powdered digitalis; and ergot also in tablet form, instead of the liquid extract. 
Vitaminised oil B.P. has the same vitamin content as high-grade cod-liver oil; 
economy in alcohol is particularly recommended, as regards both ethyl alcohol 
and industrial methylated spirit for preserving surgical instruments. Liquid 
paraffin also must be prescribed with due regard to economy, and in any form 
must be used sparingly. a extracts are recommended only for children and 
tuberculosis patients. PhospHorus is wanted for munitions, and phosphoric acid 
has been replaced by hydrochloric acid; hypophosphites and glycerophosphates 
have been excluded, and sodium acid phosphate remains only for use in association 
with hexamine. Potassium compounds should be prescribed only where the 
corresponding sodium compounds are not satisfactory, but potassium acetate and 
potassium chlorate have been retained, as the sodium salts are not satisfactory 
alternatives. 

Practitioners are advised against the ordering of confections and lozenges 
which require sugar. Sulphanilamide, sulphapyridine, and sulphathiazole in 
tablet form are included in the Formulary, but there is a note that the first of 
these is the most generally useful drug in the group. Included in a long list of 
drugs which should be prescribed with particular regard to economy are salicylic 
acid and its salts, mercury and its compounds, hyoscine, and atropine. The use of 
distilled water should be restricted to eye lotions and preparations in which ordin- 
ary potable water would alter the efficacy of the medicament. 


Replacements. 


Capsules containing sandalwood oil and iron are not included in the new 
Formulary. Among mouth washes the principal changes are the substitution of 
sodium for potassium and a new formula to replace glycerine of thymol. Alcoholic 
preparations have been replaced by emulsions flavoured with aniseed, aniseed and 
peppermint, chloroform, and peppermint alone. The Formulary includes enemas 
of ox bile, soft soap, and oil of turpentine. Instead of pure shvunsinn for intra- 
uterine use, a solution of 25 per cent. of glycerine and 10 per cent. of sodium 
chloride has been introduced. Acriflavine is replaced by a glycerine of proflavine. 
Injections are mostly the same as in the British Pharmacopoeia but a new one, 
injection of papaveretum (2 per cent.), is added as an anti-spasmodic preparation. 
As a vaginal injection, zinc sulphocarbolate is replaced by zinc sulphate. One 
general linctus with syrup as the basis has been provided. Liniments have been 
so framed as to save alcohol. 

The formula of liquor antisepticus has been changed to meet wartime condi- 
tions. Chlorine antiseptics have also been overhauled. Eusol is not recommended, 
and instead Dakin’s solution or a new 2 per cent. solution of chlorine is preferred. 
A borax and formaldehyde solution is given for use in place of alcohol for preserv- 
ing instruments. It is possible that this formula might be improved by the omis- 
sion of formaldehyde, to which some surgeons object, and the substitution of 
chlorocresol for phenol. A new lotion containing 25 per cent. of sodium sulphate 
saturated at ordinary temperatures, is included for the hypertonic treatment of 
war wounds. 

As regards mixtures, gentian is replaced by quassia, magnesium sulphate by 
sodium sulphate and phosphoric acid by hydrochloric acid. Alcohol is reduced in 
quantity everywhere; glycerine is excluded, and extract of liquorice removed or 
reduced in quantity. For bismuth mixtures, six alternatives are given, among 
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them new mixtures containing magnesium trisilicate and kaolin. Among the 
pastes, that of magnesium sulphate is not favoured and the hypertonic solution 
of sodium sulphate is recommended as an-efficient alternative. The powders 
include flavoured preparations of barium sulphate and iodophthalein for diagnostic 
purposes. For internal use, to replace compound bismuth powders, powders 
containing kaolin and magnesium trisilicate are prescribed. 

There is a long list of tablets, and the new ones include ascorbic acid, nicotinic 
acid, sulphanilamide, sulphapyridine, sulphathiazole, cascara compound, digoxin 
and stramonium. Sulphathiazole tablets, however, are very scarce, and practi- 
tioners are advised to refrain from prescribing them for the present. 


Children’s Medicines. 


The Children’s Section of the Formulary includes a zinc cream, three malt 
extract preparations, a simple linctus, and a number of mixtures, several of which 
are the same as in the General Section, but in smaller doses. For children, it is 
considered that a reasonable use of syrup may be made. 

It will be seen from this outline that the compilers have held the balance 
between what is necessary in prescribing and the requirements of the war effort. 
They have endeavoured to reconcile these two principles in this first large scale 
measure to secure economy in wartime prescribing. 


WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


First CONGRESS OF THE LATIN AMERICAN WORKERS’ 
CONFEDERATION 


The Latin American Workers’ Confederation (C.T.A.L.) held 
its first Congress in Mexico City from 21 to 26 November 1941. 
It had originally been intended to hold the Congress at the end of 
September 1941, but the later date was ultimately chosen in 
response to a request from the Argentine Confederation of Labour 
and in order to avoid any clash with the arrangements for the 
Conference of the International Labour Organisation in New York. 


The Congress was attended by delegates from workers’ organisations in the 
following countries: Argentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Chile, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Puerto Rico, Uruguay, and Venezuela. In addition, 
there was a large fraternal delegation from the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions of the United States, headed by Mr. Reid Robinson, one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of that organisation. Mr. P. E. Patterson, Vice-Governor of the State of 
California, Mr. Alberto Duran Rocha, on behalf of the Government of Costa Rica, 
and an official of the International Labour Office also attended the Congress. 

The Congress was addressed by the President of the Republic, General 
Manuel Avila Camacho, who reaffirmed his faith in the democratic Governments 
and stressed the importance of close collaboration between the American Republics, 
adding that he hoped that the Congress would produce substantial and lasting 
results for the welfare of the working classes and the fraternal unity of the 
American Continent. 

Messages of congratulation were received from, among others, Mr. Philip 
Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations of the United 
States, Mr. Juan Pradenas Mujfioz, Chilean Minister of Labour, and Mr. Nikolai 
Shvernik, Secretary-General of the U.S.S.R. Central Trade Union Council. 
The Congress itself sent a telegram to President Roosevelt, congratulating him 
on his ‘good neighbour”’ policy and his fight against Nazi-Fascism. 

The Mexican Chamber of Deputies received the delegates to the Congress 
at a special sitting. 


1 British Medical Journal, 8 Nov. 1941, pp. 656-657 and 662-663. 
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At the opening meeting on 21 November, all the speakers, beginning with the 
President, Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, drew attention to the critical 
situation in which the workers of Latin America were meeting and urged their 
hearers to work for democracy, justice, and freedom. 


Presidential Address. 


The President of the Latin American Workers’ Confederation submitted to 
the Congress a verbal report on its activities during the first three years of its 
existence. In his speech, which lasted more than two hours, he reviewed the 
living conditions of the workers of Latin America. He analysed the economic 
situation in these countries, illustrating the position by interesting diagrams 
showing the imports and exports of American countries, the purchasing power of 
wages, and the cost of living, and by statistics of population, production, and 
trade. Mr. Lombardo Toledano showed the tragic situation of the working masses 
in various Latin American countries, whose living standards are steadily declining 
as a result of the increase in prices of prime necessities while wages remain station- 

. This problem could be at least partially solved, he declared, by the estab- 
lishment of commercial understandings between the countries of Latin America, 
so that they would no longer be forced to rely upon a single foreign market for 
their imports and exports. The immediate objective of such an understanding 
would have to be to raise the price of Latin American exports and to lower the 
price of imports. 

The part of Mr. Lombardo Toledano’s speech dealing with the present organisa- 
tion of labour in Latin America is summarised below. 

In Cuba a powerful central trade union organisation had developed since 
1938, in which year a unity pact had been signed by representatives of Cuban 
organisations participating in the Foundation Congress of the C.T.A.L., held in 
Mexico. In Uruguay, the formation of a single central organisation was about 
to be completed. As regards Paraguay, the labour movement, which had been 
making gradual progress, had since been suppressed and its leaders persecuted. 
In Venezuela, conditions had changed for the better, new advances had been made 
by the workers, and the present Government had not put into operation measures 
to prohibit the trade unions from participating in the international labour move- 
ment. In Colombia, where a democratic policy was being pursued, the prospects 
of re-establishing unity in the trade union movement, in which a split had occurred 
recently, were favourable. In Brazil, where there were large numbers of immi- 
grants of German, Italian, and Japanese origin, free trade unions did not exist; 
only organisations of a fascist character were to be found. It had been impossible 
to establish contact with the workers’ organisations of Peru owing to the situation 
in that country. In Chile, the working classes had been the strongest upholders 
of the democratic Government which was now in office. Costa Rica, Mr. Lom- 
bardo Toledano called ‘‘a great country though small in size’, where the movement 
had developed favourably. In countries of Central America such as Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Salvador, conditions were such as to prevent the growth of 
any labour or trade union movement. In Nicaragua, however, there had been a 
revival of trade union organisation, though it had not yet been possible to found 
a central national federation in that country. 

At a later stage the President announced that a new member had joined the 
Confederation, namely the Confederation of Labour in Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Lombardo Toledano closed by saying that the Latin American Workers’ 
Confederation was an active anti-fascist force. It had not been created to separate 
the workers of the Latin American countries from the rest of the workers of the 
Western Hemisphere. The American Federation of Labor had been invited to 
the Congress in 1938, when the C.T.A.L. was founded, but the leaders of the 
A.F. of L. were working together with discredited Latin American labour leaders 
for the establishment of a rival continental organisation, whose objective would 
be to split the C.T.A.L. When the future was at stake, he declared, differences 
of ow should be forgotten. There were now only two forces in the world, he 
added: those in favour of democracy, and those opposed to democracy. 

_As indicated above, the United States was represented at the Congress by 
various fraternal delegates. All of them expr their support and sympathy 
for the Latin American workers and their agreement with the principle of unity 
between the workers of the Continent. Speaking on this subject, the representa- 
tive of the Congress of Industrial Organizations stated that all should be on the 
alert against persons who aimed at disturbing the unity of the workers of Latin 

erica. 
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Resolutions. 


The Congress appointed three committees, to consider political, social, 
and economic subjects respectively. The resolutions adopted deal, among other 
things, with economic planning, the position of the Latin American Workers’ 
Conledeation with respect to the war, democratic freedoms in the Latin American 
countries, and unity in the labour movement throughout the world. The Con 
also expressed itself in favour of closer relations between the C.T.A.L. a the 
workers of Great Britain, the United States, and the Soviet Union, and appealed 
for unity between the C.1I.0. and the A.F. of L. in the United States. 

With regard to economic, political, and social reconstruction after the war, 
~ Congress adopted a resolution the two final clauses of which are reproduced 

ow: 


(1) The Congress demands that the working class should forthwith 
participate in any body which is formed for studying and solving post-war 
problems, whether on the national plane in each country or in the inter- 
national field; 

(2) In view of the existence of the International Labour Organisation, 
a tripartite body of Governments, employers, and workers, the object of 
which when it was founded was to deal with this class of problems, the 
Congress declares in favour of supporting this international body in its work 
in so far as it considers and respects the demand for social justice. 

Constitutional Questions. 

A lengthy discussion took place on the amendment of the article of the 
Constitution of the Confederation under which each of the affiliated central 
organisations holds one vote. The Argentine organisation had proposed a system 
of representation in proportion to the membership of each national organisation, 
so as to prevent a minority from being able to impose its will on the majority. 
During the discussion, Mr. Lentheaie telaiens stated that the actual member- 
ship of the organisations was not known. The discussion concluded by the 
approval by the Congress of the principle of the Argentine proposal for propor- 
tional representation, the Executive Committee being requested to prepare a 
scheme for submission to the next Congress on these lines. 

‘ oe. the Congress elected its Executive Committee, which is now composed 
as follows: 


President: Mr. Vicente Lombardo Toledano, Mexico. 
Secretary-General: Mr. Fidel Velazquez, Mexico. 

First Vice-President: Mr. Francisco Pérez Leyrés, Argentina. 
Second Vice-President: Mr. Bernardo Ib4jiez, Chile. 

Third Vice-President: Mr. Guillermo Rodriguez, Colombia. 
Fourth Vice-President: Mr. Lazaro Pefia, Cuba. 


The regional secretariats of the C.T.A.L. were rearranged, and are now as 


follows: 

Zone comprising Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, and El! Salvador (under 
Mr. Fidel Velazquez); 

Zone comprising Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil (Regional 
Secretary, Mr. José Maria Argafia, Argentine); 

Zone ang, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru (Regional Secretary, Mr. 
Salvador Ocampo, Chile); 

Zone comprising Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, and Venezuela (Regional 
Secretary, Mr. Jesiis Villegas, Colombia); 

Zone comprising Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica (Regional Secretary, Mr. Ramén Leén Renterfa, Cuba).: 


ANGLO-SOVIET TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


The first meeting of the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee, 
a body set up in accordance with a decision of the Edinburgh 
Congress of the British Trades Union Congress in September 1941!, 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 709. 
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was held in Moscow from 13 to 15 October 1941. The British dele- 
gation, composed of five representatives of the British T.U.C., 
included its Chairman, Mr. Frank Wolstencroft and its General 
Secretary, Sir Walter Citrine; the Russian delegation was composed 
of six persons, headed by the President of the Central Council of 
Soviet Unions, Mr. W. M. Shvernik. The Committee issued a 
declaration on which unanimous agreement had been reached, 
defining its main objectives. These were as follows: 


(1) The joining together of the trade unions of Great Britain and of the 
Soviet Union for organisation of mutual assistance in war against Hitlerite 
Germany. 

(2) Every possible support to the Governments of the U.S.S.R. and of 
Great Britain in their common war for the defeat of Hitlerite Germany. 

(3) The strengthening of the industrial efforts of both countries, with the 
aim of maximum increase of production of tanks, aeroplanes, guns, ammunition, 
and other arms. 

(4) Assistance in the rendering of the utmost help in arms to the U.S.S.R. 
by Great Britain. 

(5) To make use of all means of agitation and propaganda, the press, 
broadcasting, the cinema, workers’ meetings, etc., in the fight against Hitlerism. 

(6) All ible opeet to the people of the countries under the occupation 
of Hitlerite Germany which are fighting for deliverance from Hitler’s oppression, 
for their independence, and the re-establishment of their democratic liberties. 

The organisation of mutual assistance of the traae unions of Great 
Britain and Soviet trade unions and mutual information. 

(8) The strengthening of satisfactory contact between representatives of the 
trade unions of the U.S.S.R. and of Great Britain through the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. and the British Trades Union Congress. 


On the invitation of the British T.U.C., representatives of Soviet Trade 
unions are visiting Great Britain.: 


QUINQUENNIAL CONGRESS OF THE SWEDISH CONFEDERATION OF 
TRADE UNIONS 


The Twelfth Quinquennial Congress of the Swedish Confedera- 
tion of Trade Unions was held at Stockholm from 6 to 13 September 
1941 and may be regarded as the most important in the history of the 
Swedish trade union movement. Besides some 400 delegates, the 
Congress was also attended by representatives of the Government 
(the Prime Minister and the Minister for Social Affairs), the social 
administration departments, various Swedish and foreign fraternal 
bodies, including the Co-operative Union, the central trade union 
organisations of Great Britain, Denmark, and Finland, and the 
International Labour Office.’ 


Presidential Address. 


In his opening address Mr. August Lindberg, joint President of the Con- 
federation, gave a survey of economic and social developments during the five 
years that had passed since the previous Congress?, and of the principal features of 
trade union growth during this period. The number of affiliated federations rose 
during the five years from 41 to 46, that of local branches from 6,438 to 7,931, 
and the total membership from 724,534 to 977,361 (817,095 men and 160,266 
women). The assets of the Confederation itself increased during the same period 
from about 18 million crowns to 19.6 million crowns, and those of the affliated 
federations from about 83 million to 136 million crowns. Thus the total assets 
per member rose from 110 to 140 crowns. At the end of 1936 the number of 


1 Labour, Vol. 4, No. 3, Nov. 1941. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX, No. 7, 16 Nov. 1936, p. 282. 
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collective agreements in force was 9,429, and they covered a total of 658,834 
workers; at the end of 1940 the corresponding figures were 13,742 collective agree- 
ments and 848,642 workers. 

Mr. Lindberg pointed out that the enormous growth of the Swedish trade 
union movement and its position of steadily increasing responsibility in the life 
of the community—due ef to the support it was giving to the Government's 
economic policy of, if possible, preventing an uncontrolled rise in prices and 
consequent inflation—combined with its active participation in the work of the 
various administrative bodies set up to cope with the emergency situation had 
raised a number of problems which meant that the greatest importance had come 
to attach to the work of education and the training of members in trade union 
and social economic questions. Plans were being prepared for creating a new 
school for the Confederation, and it was hoped that before long the idea of setting 
up “a genuine people’s university for the labour movement, where it will be 
possible for young workers to acquire the knowledge without which the movement 
cannot fulfil its future tasks’’ would be realised. The emergency also meant that 
the leaders of the Confederation had had to play a more prominent part in collec- 
tive bargaining, with the result that the wage movements of the affiliated federa- 
tions had been co-ordinated and become more uniform. The general sliding-scale 
wage agreement concluded between the Confederation of Trade Unions and the 
Employers’ Federation, had helped to keep the trade union movement together 
during these difficult times, since it had tended to divide the burden among the 
different groups of workers more evenly than would have been the case had 
each federation tried to settle the question of compensating the increased cost of 
a on its own account. 

he question of ‘‘unified wage policy”’ had been raised already at the previous 
Congress in a motion introduced by the Metal Workers’ Federation.: This 
was based on the idea that, in view of the position gained by the working class in 
Sweden, the trade union movement must make its contribution to the establish- 
ment of security for the whole nation and do all in its power to make Sweden a 
model country in the social and economic field. To this end the movement must 
aim at social control over industry, and therefore work for increased influence for 


the workers over the management of undertakings. The motion had also pointed 

out that where particular groups of workers were too weak to improve their 

ition through trade union action, recourse must be had to social legislation. 

t should be regarded as in the interest of the trade union movement as a whole 
that no group of workers should be allowed to become under-privileged. 


The Report on Trade Union Policy. 


The pee subject before the Congress was the report prepared by the 
committee of fifteen members which had o~ appointed in consequence of the 
above-mentioned motion. Besides containing a historical survey and analyses of 
the movement of wages, the report examined the position of the trade union 
movement with regard to rationalisation, the State and the trade union move- 
ment, industrial democracy, wage policy, and trade union constitutional problems; 
an account of the report was recently published in these pages.* The proposed 
changes in the rules of the Confederation, which were based on the recommenda- 
tions of the report, were adopted, after minor amendments had been made, by 
320 votes to 17. 

During the discussion the President quoted a statement made by the Repre- 
sentative Body of the Confederation in 1940, which included the following passage: 


In its origin and structure the trade union movement is a democratic 
organisation. Only if the continued existence of democracy is secured can the 
movement be maintained and work in the interests of the national economy 
and the workers. The trade union organisations depend on the air of demo- 
cracy for their very life. That this is so has been most eloquently shown 
by the events of recent years. Where democracy has gone down, there too 
the trade unions have been razed to the ground or turned into dependent 
State organisations. Dictatorship represents a type of society which is forei 
to the essence of the Swedish character. In these difficult testing times the 
workers of Sweden are prepared to make every sacrifice towards securing the 
independence of the country and their own future. . . 

1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. ae No. 5, May 1941, p. 564 


2Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXII, No. 8, 24 May 1937, p. 331. 
3 Cf. International Labour Renew, Vol. XLIV, No. 5, Nov. 1941, pp. 562-565. 
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In complete conformity with this view, the Confederation of Trade 
Unions has collaborated actively, within its sphere of competence, in the 
measures taken for the protection of the country. ees of various kinds 
has been given to the semi-military organisations which have been set up and 
which in these days of total war have the task of protecting the public if the 
occasion should arise. . . 


Resolution of Sympathy for the Norwegian Labour Movement. 


Considerable attention was aroused by the unanimous adoption by the 
Congress of the following resolution on learning of the execution of two trade 
union leaders (one of them the legal adviser of the Norwegian Confederation of 
Trade Unions) in occupied Norway: 


It is with profound consternation that we have learned that two of the 
faithful collaborators and pioneers of the Norwegian trade union movement 
have fallen as the first victims of the cruel conflict between the Norwegian 
people and the German occupation authorities. We express our warm 
sympathy with our brother nation, which is enduring, disarmed, in the most 
difficult conditions. We voice our solidarity with and our sincere admiration 
for the Norwegian working class, which is maintaining its allegiance to our 
common ideals: democracy and national freedom. We deplore that all 
avenues seem closed to any free intercourse with the German working class, 
and we refuse to believe that the — use of force which violates the 
legitimate interests of other a can find support among the German 
workers. Germany’s Nazi rulers have often stated that no people can with 
a_i be deprived of its honour. In wide sections of the German public 
Schlageter has become a symbol of resistance and national self-assertion. 
Neither can the Norwegian people be subdued by violence and force of arms. 
Hansteen and Vikstrém have written their names indelibly in the history of 
the Norwegian people. They have fallen as martyis in the fight for the 
freedom of Norway and the right of the Norwegian working class to decide 
for itself on its actions within the limits laid down by the law of Norway. 


We honour their memory, which will be yet another link between the peoples 
of the North. 


Adoption of Reports. 

The reports of the Executive Committee on the activities of the Confederation 
during the past five-year period were approved by the Congress after a short 
discussion, as also the General Agreement with the Employers’ Federation: and 
the sliding-scale wage agreement. 

The officers of the Confederation, including Mr. August Lindberg and Mr 
ae Speen, joint Presidents, and Mr. Axel Strand, Treasurer, were 
re-elected.’ 


THE 1941 CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


From 17 to 22 November 1941 about 500 delegates belonging 
to unions affiliated to the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(C.1.0.) assembled in Convention at Detroit, in the United 
States of America. No exact figures were recorded but reference 
was made repeatedly to a total membership of ‘‘some five millions”. 


In his report to the Convention, President Philip Murray struck a note 
which found resonance and echo throughout all the discussions: ‘‘The workers 
have been, are now, and will always be in opposition to Hitlerism. It must be 
defeated and destroyed. Democracy can survive in no other way’’. He also found 
strong support among the delegates for his declaration in his ~ sayy speech that 
he wholeheartedly supported President Roosevelt’s foreign policy. fn the course 
of the discussions the isolationist policies were severely criticised and repuciated. 

About 350 resolutions had been submitted; a summary of the most important 
decisions of general interest is given below. 


1Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, No. 12, 20 Mar. 1939, p. 354. © 
*? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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President Roosevelt's Foreign Policy. 

In this resolution, which was passed unanimously, the Convention declared 
it to be of paramount importance to the security of the United States to furnish 
immediately all possible aid to Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China and 
thereby bring about the military annihilation of Hitler’s régime. Further, the 
resolution commended President Roosevelt for his forthright foreign policy. 


National Defence. 


The Convention expressed its support for the “industry council plan", 
drafted by Mr. Murray and submitted to the President of the United States in 
December 1940, the purpose of which is to speed up and increase production and 
to promote industrial peace. The resolution adopted points out that the C.I.0. 
does not wish it to be understood that it will refrain from participation in the 
national defence programme unless its own industrial council plan is adopted, 
but that it sendtvas the right to criticise the shortcomings of the p mme and 
the administrative machinery in its desire for a stronger and more effective effort 
to defeat Nazi Germany. Under this heading another resolution was adopted, 
stating that the C.I.O. will co-operate completely in the attempt to adjust all 
labour disputes on a voluntary basis and to utilise to the utmost degree the media- 
tion facilities of the Government for the purpose of achieving a successful prosecu- 
tion of the national defence programme.' 


Organising the Unorganised. 


Delegates engaged in a vag discussion upon this of President Murray's 
report. It was decided that the endeavours of the C.I.O. in the ensuing year 
should be concentrated on organising ‘‘the cruelly exploited workers of the South”’, 
the workers in the non-ferrous metals industry and in the oil industry, the ‘“white- 
collar’”’ workers, and those in the service of the Government. 


Wages Policy. 


The Convention adopted unanimously a resolution emphatically opposing 
attempts to tie wages to the cost of living, or to freeze wages, or any other device 
which, under the guise of preventing inflation, aimed at reducing purchasing 
power among the lower-income groups. 

Social Security. 

The Convention demanded the extension of social security laws to include 
all sections of the population: agricultural workers, Government employees, 
farmers, self-employed, middle class, and professional people. 

Further, it demanded a national health mme, including insurance 
for medical care on a Federal basis and the immediate enactment of legislation 
providing unemployment insurance for seamen. 


Mine Inspection. 

In view of alleged abuses under the present system, the Convention demanded 
that ins ors for all non-ferrous mines, mills, and smelters, should be appointed 
by the Federal Government. 


Political Action. 
The Convention authorised the executive officers of the C.I.0. to give serious 
consideration to the creation of a labour party in the U.S.A. 


Racial and Religious Discrimination. 

Recalling that one of the great contributions the C.I.0. had made to the 
strength of organised labour in the U.S.A. had been to break down the barriers 
between negro and white workers in labour organisations, the Convention went on 
record as condemning all racial and religious discrimination and called upon the 
Government, as well as upon “‘our own affiliates”, to stamp out discrimination 


wherever it occurs. 
1 See above, p. 182. 
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The C.I.0. and the International Labour Organisation. 


The Convention voiced its dissatisfaction with the United States Government 
concerning the representation afforded to the C.I.O. at the recent New York 
International Labour Conference. In a resolution it declared that the Interna- 
tional Labour Organisation ‘‘constitutes an important instrument in achieving 
co-operation and friendly relations among the labour movements of this hemi- 
sphere and the European nations”, and that the C.I.O. must continue to demand 
adequate representation in connection with I.L.O. activities. 


World Trade Union Relations. 


The national officers of the C.I.O. were directed to make contact with the 
free democratic trade union movements of the world so as to ensure the closest 
possible co-operation of organised labour in the struggle against Nazism in post- 
war labour activities. 

President Roosevelt’s message to the Convention contained the following 
paragraph: 

The establishment of peace between labour organisations would be a 
patriotic step forward of incalculable value in the creation of true national 
unity. American labour organisations to-day have a great responsibility. 
Enslaved workers the world over look to their American brothers for the 
production of the weapons which will make them free again. American 
workers cannot and must not fail them in their hour of need and our hour of 
n 


Following a message of fraternal greetings from Mr. Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano, the President of the Latin American Workers’ Confederation, in which 
he invited the C.I.0. to send a delegation to the Congress of the Latin American 
Trade Unions about to be held in Mexico, President Murray announced that 
arrangements had already been made for the C.I.0. to be represented at this 
Convention of Latin American labour. 

The Convention was addressed by Miss Margaret Bondfield, veteran British 
labour leader and at one time Labour Minister of Great Britain, who ex 
her gratitude on behalf of the British Trades Union Congress for the decision of 
the C.I.O. to set up a national committee to raise funds for giving aid to the 
British workers and their children and to the workers of the allied countries. 

Another pa speaker was Mr. Jan Stanczyk, the Minister of Labour in the 
present Polish Government, who also thanked the C.I.O. for sup iven. 

Under great enthusiasm and with numerous eulogistic specches, r. Philip 
Murray was re-elected President of the C.1.0.; Mr. James B. ey was re-elected 
Secretary.? 


LABOUR COMMENTS ON THE WARTIME WAGES POLICY OF THE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 


Since the issue on 25 October 1941 of the Canadian Order in 
Council, No. 8253, for the stabilisation of wages, which has pre- 
viously been analysed in these pages,’ the following comments have 
been published by representative Canadian trade union papers. 


Mr. Tom Moore writes in the November number of the Canadian Congress 
Journal, the official organ of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


To put it mildly, it is difficult to understand why the Government should 
have disdained to seek the advice and assistance of those who were best 
qualified by practical knowledge and experience to give technical counsel, 
which, if accepted, would have made Order in Council 8253 less repugnant to 
labour and less difficult of smooth administration. The only conclusion that 
can be reached is that the Government was not concerned as to the reaction 
of labour opinion or of any practical assistance labour could render, and that 





1See above, p. 211. 
* Communication to the I.L.O. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 669. 
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the Government was content to be guided by academic experts whose whole 
training has bred a conscious or subconscious contempt for the mind of labour 
and a disregard for its interests. 

Such practice is utterly inconsistent with the Government’s profession 
that it seeks and desires the advice and co-operation of organised labour. 
Contrast it with the attitude of the British Government in this very question. 
In Great Britain prices are subject to Government control and the Govern- 
ment has also given considerable thought to applying similar control to wages. 
Much consultation has been held with the Conard Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress, who, incidentally, are determinedly and unanimously 
opposed to such legislation. 

Nevertheless, the Government in a White Paper presented to Parliament 
last July states the conviction that “the use.of the experience and knowledge 
of work-people is no less necessary than the application of managerial training 
and experience’. 

It is not dictatorship that is needed in this crisis, but the sincere co-opera- 
tion of all elements in the community. The heart of the —_ of Canada is 
sound and the will to win the war is beyond question. All that is needed to 
generate an enthusiasm that will harness the people of this country to an 
all-out effort of work and sacrifice, and that will ensure complete devotion on 
the part of Canadian workers to the national need, is frank collaboration and 
a sincere opportunity to co-operate. 

To engage in such collaboration and to render such co-operation is the 
sincere desire of organised labour as represented by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. So true is this that because they realise the imperative 
need that the best results that Government policy will permit should be 
achieved even if they are forced against their will to accept the imposition of 
the obnoxious Order in Council, no monkey wrenches will be thrown into 
the machinery. On the contrary, they will any their best co-operation to 
assist in making the Order operate to the fullest degree as an instrument to 
aid in winning the war. 


The Canadian Unionist, the organ of the Canadian Congress of Labour, 
publishes the following comment in its October number: 


So far as the extension of the cost-of-living bonus previously provided 
by Order in Council P.C. 7440: is concerned, no objection can be raised, 
except on the general ground that wage increases are preferable to bonuses. 
But the fixing of a ceiling on wages, with certain limited exceptions is such 
a drastic measure that it has aroused criticims and apprehension throughout 
the ranks of organised labour. 


After criticising the inadequate consultation of labour before the new Order 
was passed, the article continues: 


There will be a great deal of comment on the new wages and bonus 
policy in the near future; it is admittedly an experiment, and amendments 
will no doubt be made in the light of experience. It is now enacted into 
legislation, and that legislation must and will be obeyed. But the organised 
workers will watch its operation very carefully, and be ready to co-operate 
with the Government in proposing amendments, which may be required 
from time to time. 


La Vie Syndicale, the organ of the Canadian Catholic Unions, writes in its 
November number: 


The general principles of the new Order in Council 8253 are not acceptable 
unless prices are successfully controlled; if they are not, the danger of inflation 
will not have been rem and the workers alone will have to bear the burden 
of restrictions which in wartime should be shared by all classes of society... 
It should be noted however, that, cont to the general opinion, wages 
have not been ‘‘frozen” in all these cases. workers concerned can claim 
and insist on wage increases corresponding to the rise in the cost of living. 





1 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 308. 











STATISTICS 


Wages 


According to the plan which has been adopted for publication at 
quarterly intervals in the Review of statistics on labour conditions 
in different countries, the statistics of the general level of wages are 
given in this issue; the tables group together the most comparable 
data in two sections, namely: 


(a) Hourly rates or earnings; 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings. 


Figures for the different industries or occupations covered by 
these series are given in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics 1940 
(table XIV). 

For further information on the scope and method of these statis- 
tics, see the January 1942 issue of the Review: Statistics, Explana- 
tory Notes, pp. 104-113). 

The cost-of-living statistics used for calculating the real wage 
indices were published in the January issue of the Review and will 
appear again in the April issue. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “figures do not exist”’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received’’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “provisional figures”. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘‘covering men only”’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: “‘“economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by another, or revised. 


Figures in thick-faced type: indexes (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 


Figures in parentheses: series subject to certain reservations (see the January 
issue of the Review; ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes”). 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 































































































































AMERICA 
Union of 
South Canada United States Argentina Mexico 
Africa 
— B.L.S. "1 N.L.C.B Ind 
M., ind., |} M., ind., —_ = none Ind. 
tr., com. tr. Industries Industries com., serv. 
M. M. W. M. W. M. w. M. W. M. W. M. W. 
Rates Rates Earnings Earnings Earnings Earnings 
Money wages 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Pesos Pesos 
1929 * * * 62.5 39.8 59.0 * 6d 
1930 * * * 62.2 39.5 58.9 * * 
1931 * * * 59.7 37.1 56.4 * * 
1932 * * 45.8 52.6 32.5 49.8 * . 
1933 * * 45.5 51.8 34.0 49.1 * * 
1934 * * 54.1 60.7 42.7 58.0 * 0.28 
1935 * * 55.9 61.8 43.7 59.9 * * 
1936 * * 56.4 65.1 43.4 61.9 * 0.33 
1937 * * 63.4 73.5 47.3 69.5 * 0.36 
1938 * * 63.9 75.8 48.2 71.6 * 0.40 
1939 * * 64.4 76.5 47.5 72.0 * 0.46 
1940 * * 67.0 78.4 49.1 73.9 * — 
1940: Sept. * * 67.1 78.6 49.5 74.2 * * 
Dec. * * 68.3 80.2 49.6 75.4 * * 
1941: Mar. * * 69.7 81.8 50.5 76.8 * * 
June * * 73.8 87.2 52.9 81.8 * * 
Sept. * * 75.8 90.0 55.3 84.5 * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1 
1929 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 * 
1930 100 101 * 100 99 100 93 * 
1931 97 96 * 96 93 96 88 * 
1932 93 91 100 84 82 84 84 * 
1933 94 86 98 83 85 83 82 * 
1934 OF 87 118 97 107 98 S84 100 
1935 98 89 122 100 110 102 90 * 
1936 100 91 123 104 109 105 93 118 
1937 100 98 138 118 119 118 96 129 
1938 101 101 140 121 121 121 96 143 
1939 101Tf 101 142 122 119 122 100 164 
1940 —_ 104 148 125 123 125 _ _ 
1940: Sept. * * 148 126 124 126 * * 
Dec. * * 161 128 125 128 * * 
1941: Mar. * * 154 131 127 130 * * 
une * * 161 140 133 139 * * 
pt. * * 166 144 139 143 * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1929 100 100 * 100 100 100 100 * 
1930 102 101 * 103 103 103 92 * 
1931 103 108 * 110 107 110 101 * 
1932 104 111 100 108 105 108 108 * 
1933 108 lll 103 lll 114 111 99 * 
1934 106 ill 120 122 135 124 108 (100) 
1935 111 113 121 122 133 123 109 * 
1936 112 113 121 123 129 124 103 (108) 
1937 110 118 131 133 134 133 103 ; 93) 
1938 107 120 136 141 140 141 104 93) 
1939 108 121 189 144 140 143 107 (106) 
1940 106T 120 142 147 145 147 _ _— 
1940: Sept. * * 1 147 145 147 * * 
Dec. * * 1 149 146 149 * * 
1941: Mar. * * 149 152 147 151 * * 
une * * 150 158 150 157 * * 
pt. ¢ * 150 158 153 157 * * 
pe * * 4,685,000 * . *. . 63,900 














1 The index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the percentage change 
identical undertakings from —— 4 to month, and not on the money wages given above. See note on method in 
Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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ries recalculated according to a new cost-of-living =a - number. * Series calculated Lovee 1LL.O.: 
daily —— divided by hours actually worked per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan. 
From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.O., Seoed on money wages published for 1938 to which the 
index numbers were ‘applied. 
China. Annual figures: up to 1935, September of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 
5A m. Annual and monthly averages. 
estine. (Jewish labour). Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: end of the month in question. The 
original indices relate to rates of wages per 8-hour day. 
Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. * Journal 
of the Royal Statistical Society. * Ministry of Labour. ¢ London and Cambridge Economic Service. 

Estonia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

France. Metals: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. Industries: annual figures: October of each year. 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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289,000 pened 44,716 





1Including the Northern Territories and Subcarpathian Russia. * Excludi 
vania. * Money by a calculated by the I.L.O.: daily rates of wages divided 
— by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. 
- ay - Annual figures: averages. 
ye 
\ monthly : averages. 
ia. Annual figures: up to 1933, June of each year; from 1934 onwards, July of each year. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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11-VI. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the month 
in question. 

Poland. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages. 

Switzerland. Annual : avi > 

Cezchoslovakia. Annual and nonmiy figures: averages. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and women. * Series calculated by 
the I.L.O.: index numbers of weekly rates of wages divided by index numbers of normal hours per week. 
ia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 
New Zealand. Annual figures: averages. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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Canada. Monthly figures: last week of the month. 

United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics series (B.L.S.): annual figures: averages (except money wages 
for 1930: averages for the last quarter); monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. National 
Industrial Conference Board series (N.I.C.B.): annual figures: averages; monthly figures: first week of the month. 

Argentina. Annual figures: averages. 

Chile. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Colombia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. (The index numbers of money wages are not calculated 
on the money wages given above but are averages of indices for various industrial groups.) 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Insurance statistics (invalidity). 
Merico. Annual figures: April 1939. 
. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: quarterly averages. 
China. Annual figures: averages. 
Japan. Annual and monthly figurcs: averages. 
Palestine. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Germany. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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1 Series calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Including the 
Northern Territories and Subcarpathian ussia. * Excluding Eastern Territories and Transylvania. 4 Series 
calculated by the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per month. § Series calculated by 
the I.L.O.: hourly earnings multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Series calculated by the I.L.0O.: 
weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 

stonia. Annual and monthly averages. 
France. Annual figures: averages (sce details in table a). 
Hungary. Annual figures: averages. 
Italy. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
Latvia. Annual : " 
Luzemburg: Anni 
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(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 
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* iageense statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings for 
men and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

i . Annual figures: averages. 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of A in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July and October. 

. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate 

Switserland. Annual figures: a ; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of dalily earnings are no longer 

strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
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covered 1,363,341 6,722,000 707,435 64,883 22,452 87,335 









































1 Insurance statistics (sickness). 2I-VI. * Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). 4 Series calculated 
by Wy I.L.0.: weighted averages of the earnings for men and women. 
U.S.S.R. Annual figures: averages. 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnin _ annual figures: December of each year; monthly figures: averages. Daily 
earnings: annual and monthly figures: averages 
New Zealand. Annual figures: a week nearest to 31 March of each year. 











Retail Prices in Certain Countries 
in October 1940 


In 1940 the International Labour Office undertook a further 
enquiry into retail prices of certain foodstuffs and articles of fuel.’ 
The results are given in the following table for October 1940 (or 
some neighbouring date) in 32 countries. 

Owing to war conditions data for a number of European coun- 
tries formerly included could not be obtained; on the other hand 
data for a number of other countries, chiefly in Latin America, were 
added. As compared with the enquiry of October 1939, which 
covered 35 countries, the present table drops 12 of those covered 
in 1939, but adds 9 new countries. 

The countries and towns covered by the enquiry are in general 
the same as those of the enquiry carried out by the International 
Labour Office into wages and normal hours of work in 30 specified 
occupations.? Information on prices is given for cities in 9 additional 
countries: Egypt, Brazil, Cuba, Peru, Palestine, France, Nether- 
lands, Rumania, and Yugoslavia; for these the appropriate wage 
figures were not available. 

These data have been collected by the competent national or 
municipal statistical services, and in the majority of cases have 
been communicated by them directly to the Office; in a few cases 
they have been taken by the Office from official publications. 

The articles whose prices are recorded, it should be noted, may 
not always be of the same quality in the different countries or even 
in different towns of the same country. 

A complication arising out of war conditions is that in some 
countries articles are rationed and supplies may not always be 
available in the quantities desired at these prices. Furthermore, 
prices themselves may be officially regulated, and in some cases 
unofficial prices of the so-called black markets may exist in addition 
to the official prices. Prices for these countries may therefore be 
subject to special reservations. 

In most cases prices are given for the capital or the most im- 
portant town in each country; in cases where prices have been fur- 


1 For the results of the last enquiry, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLI, 
ey Apr. 1940, pp. 428-33: “ il Prices in Certain Countries in October 

2 Cf. “Wages and Normal Hours of Work of Adult Males in Certain Occupa- 
tions in Various Countries in October 1940”, in International Labour Review, Vol. 
XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 470-488. 
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nished for a number of towns in a country, averages—unweighted 
arithmetical averages computed by the Office—are given’; in the 
case of towns with over a million inhabitants, prices are given 
separately, since in these great towns conditions are hardly com- 
parable with those found in other towns or in countries where such 
large centres of population do not exist. 





1 The towns for which the data have been used for the computation of these 
averages are those given in the tables on wages and normal hours in the October 
number just cited, plus the following which are not covered by that table: Brazil: 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Salvador, Porto Alegre, Belém, Belo Horizonte, 
Fortaleza; Palestine: Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa; Bulgaria: Sofia, Plovdiv; Rumania: 
Bucharest, Timisoara; Yugoslavia: Belgrade, Zagreb, Ljubljana. 








STATISTICS 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1940 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
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STATISTICS 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1940 (cont.) 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOODJAND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1940 (cont.) 
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STATISTICS 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES OF ORDINARY CONSUMPTION 
(FOOD AND FUEL) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS IN OCTOBER 1940 (concl.) 
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Clark, Colin.The Conditions of Economic Progress. London and New York, 
Macmillan, 1940. xii + 504 pp. $5.00 


A broad survey of the level of economic welfare in different countries and the 
rate of growth of real income, with a discussion of the conditions of productivity 
of primary, secondary, and tertiary industry, and the role of capital in economic 
progress. Special chapters are devoted to the distribution of incomes among in- 
dividuals, the changing tendencies of consumption, the terms of exchange, and 
the relation between investment and income. A summary of the principal con- 
clusions is presented in the opening chapter of 16 » 

This is an important book, presenting an impressive survey of the things that 
really matter in the field of economics. The author has drawn heavily upon 
statistical materials from many fields and has adapted them to his purposes; 
he is not afraid of utilising the mathematical formulae of productivity, invest- 
ment, the multiplier, etc., to develop his conclusions. The arsenal of methods, 
statistical, mathematical, and economic, he has used to reach his conclusions are 
of special interest. The book ought to satisfy those critics who feel that econo- 
— is too exclusively concerned with hypothetical assumptions and unreal con- 

itions. 


Clark, Harrison. Swedish hg mage Policy—1914 to 1940. Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 179 pp. Cloth $3.25, paper $2.75. 


A systematic account of changes in the unemployment policy in Sweden from 
1914 to 1940. As a result of the outbreak of war in 1914 the National Unemploy- 
ment Commission was established and unemployment was dealt with by the 
provision of relief works, but when war broke out again in 1939 the Commission 
was abolished and public works were substituted for relief works. 

The new policy does not imply that all public works for the unemployed 
will be large-scale or require great quantities of materials; or even that the 
programme will necessarily be more flexible than the old relief system. It 
does imply that conditions of work will be those of the open market and that 
labour will have a much greater share in the determination of those conditions. 

There has been, however, no abrupt change, for the new policy is the cul- 
mination of a process of evolution that lasted for a quarter of a century. This 
process is outlined in detail in twelve chapters discussing the background; national 
unemployment relief and its development, 1914-1920; the post-war crisis and the 
expansion of relief activities, 1921-1924; unemployment and economic prosperity, 
1925-1930; relief and the great depression, 1930-1933; relief and recovery, 1933- 
1939; the development and organisation of public labour exchanges; unemploy- 
ment insurance; depression problems; public works, recovery, and boom; safe- 
guards against future depressions; and unemployment policy in 1940. A biblio- 
graphy and an index add to the usefulness of this publication as a work of reference. 


Corbett, P. E. Post-War Worlds (1.P.R. Inquiry Series), New York, Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1942. xiii + 211 pp. 


The author describes his purpose in this book as being ‘‘to examine the causes 
of the breakdown of the international institutions set up after the last war, to 
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provide a summary of recent thought on ways and means of creating a more 
effective community of States in the future, to analyse the principal problems of 
authority and structure involved in supranational organisation, and finally to 
sketch the essential agencies of an incipient world commonwealth”. The book 
differs from earlier studies of post-war organisation in that it attempts to present 
a comparative survey of a variety of plans advocated in different quarters and 
endeavours to relate the problems of the Far East to those of Europe and the 
icas. As regards economic and social questions the author’s view, which he 
does not support with argument, is that “‘social activities should hardly come 
under the same immediate direction as those of an economic nature”. His opinion 
is that “one large part of the social work of the World Commonwealth will be 
identical with that carried out by the International Labour Organisation in the 
inter-war period, and there will be strong support for continuing that institution 
along its present lines’. He also contemplates the establishment of a World 
Economic and Financial Organisation, consisting of a Trade Commission, a 
Central Bank, a Development Commission, and a Migration and Settlement 
Commission, all of which would be “responsible to a Governing Body composed, 
like that of the International Labour Organisation, ly of Government dele- 
— and partly of persons representing associated employers and workers”’. 
© consideration is given to the conception expressed by President Roosevelt, 
when addressing the recent Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
at the White House, that ‘. . . social problems and economic problems are not 
separate watertight compartments in the international field, any more than in 
the national sphere. In international, as in national affairs, economic policy can 
no longer be an end unto itself alone. It is merely a means for achieving social 
objectives.’”’ This conception appears, however, to underlie the pledge contained 
in the Atlantic Charter of “the fullest collaboration between all nations in the 
economic field with the object of securing, for all, improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security”. That pledge has now been incor- 
porated in the Declaration of the United Nations. 


Crosser, Paul K. Ideologies and American Labor. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. xvi + 212 pp. 


A philosophical treatise attempting to trace back historically the economic 
—— trends of employer-employee relationships in the United States 
ica. 


Davis, Michael M. America Organizes Medicine. New York and London, 
Harper Bros., 1941. viii + 335 pp. 


The author, who is a leading authority on the organisation of health services 
in the United States, here presents an impartial survey of the facts and forces 
underlying the present movement for extending and im ing the medical care 
available to the mass of the population. The book does not itself formulate 
definite , but it helps the reader to frame his own judgments on the 
issues. e first part is an analysis of changes now in progress in the character 
of private medical practice. The second examines the different schemes of 

ised medical care to be found in the United States. The third part is a dis- 
cussion of a series of problems involved in the development of an improved 


organisation. 


Foenander, Orwell de R. Solving .abour Problems in Australia. Melbourne, 
Melbourne University Press, 1941. xxxv + 168 pp. 15s. 


In this book Mr. Foenander, whose earlier study, Towards Industrial Peace 
in Australia (1937), is well known to students of industrial arbitration, deals 
further with the regulation of wages and hours of work by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court and makes a number of suggestions for improvement in the 
machinery for conciliation and arbitration. He also gives an account of the prin- 
cipal changes which have been made to meet the special problems of wartime and 
outlines briefly the constitution of the various State tribunals and their relation 
to the Commonwealth Court. The book will be of value to all who wish to bring 
their knowledge of this subject up to date. 
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Hughes, John E. The Federal Social Security Tax. Chicago, The Flood Co., 
1941. xiv + 239 pp. 


This is an exhaustive guide to those provisions of the United States Social 
Security Act and. the regulations made thereunder which relate to the persons 
covered, the taxable wages, and the collection of taxes, under the Federal old-age 
and survivors’ insurance and State unemployment compensation schemes. e 
exposition is highly systematic and detailed. The meaning of every term and 
phrase of the law and regulations is fully explained, placed in its context of other 
relevant provisions, and interpreted in the light of court decisions. e work is 
intended essentially for the use of lawyers. 


Institute of Pacific Relations. French Interests and Policies in the Far 
East. Part I. A Century of French Far Eastern Affairs, by Roger Levy. Part II. 
French Indo-China in Transition, by Andrew Rota. New York (I.P.R. Inquiry 
Series), 1941. xi + 209 pp. $2.00. 


Kapp, Karl W. The League of Nations and Raw Materials, 1919-1939, 
Geneva Studies, Vol. XII, No. 3. Geneva, Switzerland, Geneva Research Centre, 
1941. 64 pp. 40 cents or 1.75 Swiss francs. 


A concise history of the efforts made under the auspices of the League of 
Nations to solve the problem of access to raw materials; together with a brief 
discussion of the reasons for the failure of these efforts. 


Kernan, Thomas. France on Berlin Time. Philadelphia, New York, J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1941. 312 pp. $2.75. 


A lively account of the situation, political, financial, economic and social, in 
France since the armistice, based largely on the personal observations of the 
author, with comments on circumstances that led to the collapse and on the con- 
sequences. In the concluding chapter, entitled ‘“The Deadly Parallel’, in which 
the United States is warned not to underestimate the strength of Nazi Germany, 


it is observed that “the epitaph of democracy might well be business as usual. 

The fact is that war is a very unusual business. To wage war the entire economy of 

a nation must be changed. The nation that does this most effectively is the nation 

bee wins the war; not business as usual but, though it is a tragic phrase, business 
or war.” 


Kress, Andrew J. Introduction to the Co-operative Movement. New York and 
London, Harper & Brothers, 1941. xii + 370 pp. 


For all those who are interested in the co-operative movement this book offers 
a collection of outstanding writings about various types of co-operative societies. 
The book is divided into seven parts, the first four of which deal with the main 
categories of co-operative societies: consumers’, producers’, agricultural, and 
credit co-operative societies. Part V deals with the social are of the 
co-operative movement and a possible co-operative commonwealth, Part VI 
with the international co-operative movement, and Part VII presents statistics 
for the co-operative movement which are quoted from the International Di 
af Co-operarative mma published in 1939 by the International Labour 
pees A onsen ibliography at the end of each chapter increases the value 
of this . 


Linton, M. Albert. Life Insurance and the Democratic State. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1941. 50 pp. $1. 


Mitchell, Kate and Holland, U.L. (editors). Problems of the Pacific, 1939. 
Proceedings of the Study Meeting of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Virginia 
Beach, Virginia, November 18-December 2, 1939. New York, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1940. viii + 299 pp. 


A record of the discussions of an international gathering of experts from 
Australia, Canada, China, France, Great Britain, New Zealand, the Philippines 
and the United States, at which the effects of the Sino-Japonese conflict were 
analysed in detail. Despite recent events modifying the Far tern situation as 
compared with what it was in 1939, this report contains much that is of interest 
to the student of world affairs. 
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Orr, Sir John, and Lubbock, David. Feeding the People in War-Time. 
London, Macmillan and Co. Ltd., 1940. vi + 88 pp. 1s. 6d. 


This short but pithy book, first published in March 1940 might serve as a 
scientific test of the adequacy of the food policy which has actually been followed 
in the United Kingdom and which has not, of course, been based on purely scien- 
tific factors. The policy recommended is (1) to bring back into production the 4 
million acres of land that have been allowed to go out of production since 1918; 
(2) to restrict food imports to wheat, sugar, and fats; (3) to produce at home 
under the stimulus of long-term guaranteed pee sufficient milk, potatoes, 
vegetables, and oatmeal; and (4) to ensure that the poorest third of the population 
obtains adequate supplies, especially of the protective foods, not by rationing 
but by keeping down prices through subsidies and the cheapening of distribution. 
This is, of course, a policy no less applicable after the war than during it, and in 
fact the authors regard it as a necessary basis for post-war reconstruction. 


Priestley, J. B. Out of the People. New York and London, Harper & Brothers 
1941. xii + 160 pp. $1.50. 


Revista de Direito Social. Vol. 1, No. 1, Aug. 1941. Sao Paulo. 82 pp. 


The first number of a new Brazilian monthly review of social legislation and 
judicial decisions on labour law. The editor, Professor Cesarino Junior, holds the 
Chair of Social Legislation in the Faculty of Law in the University of Sao Paulo. 
The review also contains articles on the theory of social law. 


Robert, Karl. Hitler's Counterfeit Reich. Behind the Scenes of Nazi Economy. 
New York, Alliance Book Corporation, 1941. 122 pp. $1.00. 


Roosevelt, Franklin Delano. The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. With a special introduction and explanatory notes by President 
Roosevelt. Compiled and collated by Samuel I. Rosenman. New York, The 
MacMillan Company, 1941. 4 vols. $30 per set. 


1937 Volume. The Constitution Prevails. xliv + 659 pp. 

1938 Volume. The Continuing Struggle for Liberalism. xxxiii + 686 pp. 
1931 Volume. War—and Neutrality. xl. + 635 pp. 

1940 Volume. War—and Aid to Democracies. xxxi + 741 pp. 


Historians have reason to be teful for this invaluable collection of the 
addresses delivered by Franklin D. Roosevelt during his second term as President 
of the United States of America. The compilation forms the sequence to a similar 
collection covering the four years of the President's first term of office. It gives 
the complete record of Mr. Roosevelt's official participation in national and world 
affairs during those years. Each volume contains the text of the speeches made 
by the President in the course of the year, and the texts of relevant official docu- 
ments issued in the same period. Together, they constitute an unparalleled source 
of information on United States national and foreign policies during the momen- 
tous years which have just elapsed. Indeed the introductory notes to each volume 
by the President are in themselves the most direct and illuminating statement of 
the major political events of the year to be found in any publication. Besides a 
full index in each volume, the 1937 Volume contains a topical table, enabling the 
reader to follow developments in a particular field throughout the collection. 


Schurz, William Lytle. Latin America. A Descriptive Survey. New York, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. 378 pp. $3.75. 


Swentzel, John L. Economic Hand Book for Labor and Limited Credit Plan. 
Boston, Meador Publishing Company, 1941. 94 pp. $1.00. 


Time, Richard Wonser. Germanizing Prussian Poland. The H-K-T Society 
and the Struggle for the Eastern Marches in the German Empire, 1894-1919. Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 487. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1941. 312 pp. $4.25. 
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